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Rabbits in the Hay 
JANE LANE 


The author of Thunder on St. Paul’s 
Day here reconstructs the Babington 
Plot, one of the most fascinating as 
well as the most notorious frame-ups 
in English history, aimed at Mary 
Queen of Scots. A selection of the 
Thomas More Book Club. $3.50 


Biblical Subject Index 
Edited by WILLIAM J. KIEFER, S.M. 


A comprehensive index of all the 
books of the Bible according to sub- 
ject. An invaluable addition to any 
library. $4.50 


Why I Became a Missioner 
Edited by REV. GEORGE L. KANE 


In this unique anthology twenty mis- 
sionary bishops, priests, brothers, sis- 
ters, and laymen tell the story, by 
means of candid self-portraits, of their 
vocations to the cause of extending 
Christ’s kingdom among all nations. 

$3.25 


A Man of Good Zeal 
JOHN E. BEAHN 


This fictionalized biography of St. 
Francis de Sales, presents the Bishop 
of Geneva as an urbane, polished prel- 
ate, gentle and loving to souls but 
forceful and intransigent toward error. 

$3.75 


The Gospel of St. Luke 
REV. JOSEPH DILLERSBERGER 


A commentary on the third Gospel, 
combining the traditional methods of 
exegesis with the fruits of the author’s 
personal reflection on St. Luke’s nar- 
rative. $5.75 


The Catholic Church 

and Salvation 

In the Light of Recent 
Pronouncements by the Holy See 
MSGR. JOSEPH CLIFFORD FENTON 
A study of Catholic dogma concerning 
salvation in the light of magisterial 
pronouncements and historical back- 
grounds. $3.25 
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Olga Peterson 


fF Rom stack to stock—bookstack to 
livestock, that is—might seem like a 
long leap for a woman to make. How- 
ever, it sums up exactly the interesting 
story of Olga Peterson, a native New 
Yorker and professional librarian turned 
livestock farmer. To our query of what 
was she doing in Tennessee besides re- 
viewing for The Critic, Miss Peterson 
replied that she and her partner, Lucile 
Deaderick, “live here (near Knoxville) 
with twenty-five Hereford cattle and 
a fluctuating herd of Yorkshire hogs to 
which we are midwives, nurses and 
babysitters.” 

Miss Peterson, who reviews Shirley 
Ann Grau’s The Hard Blue Sky in this 
issue, was born and educated in New 
York where she attended the Dominican 
Academy, Bernard College and Colum- 
bia’s School of Library Science. She 
worked for several years in the New 
York Public Library “doing all sorts of 
library work.” From New York she went 
to Knoxville where she worked in the 
adult education department of the li- 
brary. There her work included weekly 
radio broadcasts about books, conduct- 
ing PTA discussion groups “on how to 
raise children with a 
book in one _ hand,” 
luncheon talks “to Ki- 
wanians and _ others 
about this and that, re- 
ferring constantly to 
books, of course.” This 
led to a job handling 
public relations for the 
American Library As- 
sociation. 

At this point in her 
career Miss Peterson 
and Lucile Deaderick, 
then editor of the Amer- 
ican Library Association 
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Bulletin, decided to “stop being career. 
ists and enjoy being ourselves.” They 
started a search in the region of 
Tennessee which they had selected as 
the best spot for their farm. In the mean- 
time Miss Peterson worked as librarian 
at the University of St. Thomas for 
four years—“the period chosen partly be- 
cause it gave me time to develop a li- 
brary that could meet accrediting stand- 
ards and partly because I wanted to fill 
out the cycle of at least one class.” 
They established their farm near 
Knoxville “where we have eighty-five 
acres of rolling land—almost all now 
under super-improved pastures and al- 
falfa, good enough for the TVA to 
show off as an example of what can be 
done with worn out land in seven 
years.” They started with high-grade 
cattle and the best purebred bulls they 
could afford and now have a respectable 
herd. The Yorkshires are purebred and 
are sold as breeding stock. Miss Peterson 
now dispatches cattle buyers with the 
ease with which she once disposed of 
requisitions at the reference desk. 


(C snistorHer Hous, who reviews 
T. H. White’s The Once and Fu- 
ture King, is Chairman of the Board of 
the English publishing house Hollis & 
Carter, and a member of the editorial 
board of the English Catholic weekly 
The Tablet. William B. Ready, who 
takes an opposite view of the book, is 
Director of Libraries at Marquette Uni- 
versity and author of The Poor Hater 
to be published by Regnery. 

Sylvester A. Sieber, $.V.D., who re- 
reviews Thor Heyerdahl’s Aku-Aku, is 


Associate Professor of Sociology at 


Loyola University, Chicago. 
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Encyclopedia 
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HENRI DANIEL- ROPS, Editor - in- Chief 


Member of the French Academy; author of Jesus and His Times, 
This is the Mass, and over 70 other books. 


-150 VOLUMES 


The unique monument to Catholic scholarship and faith—covers every aspect of 
Catholic belief and thought. International in scope—comprehensive in concept, it 
is the reference work for all Catholics. 


“There should be a copy of it in every rectory and parish library.” 
—AUGUSTINE KLAAS, S. J. Catholic Review Service 
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THE LITTLE FLOWERS 
OF ST. FRANCIS 
OF ASSISI 


Much of the information we have on 
the life and times of St. Francis was 
drawn from 
these enchant- 
ing pages which 
are colored and 
livened with the 
simple greatness 
of the early 
Franciscans. 
The book can be 
read as biogra- 
phy, as history, 
or for its quaint 
loveliness alone. 
Illustrated with 
medieval - type 
$3.50 
$6.50 








woodcuts. 
Limited de luxe edition, 


for younger readers 


STORIES ABOUT 
ST. FRANCIS 
Eusebius Arundel, O.F.M. 


Simplified stories from The Little 
Flowers for early- and middle-graders. 
Beautifully illustrated. Four books, 
paper, the set, $3.00 


Your bookstore or 
Dept. 4-2642 





ST. ANTHONY 
GUILD PRESS 


Paterson, N.J. 
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GREAT NON-CONFORMISTS 


May a visitor from England who dearly loves 
warm-hearted, limitlessly generous America 
express his surprise and disappointment that 
the feast of St. John Fisher and St. Thomas 
More, which is a double of the first class in 
the land of their birth and martyrdom, is not 
kept at all in this great country, where de- 
votion, at least to St. Thomas More, if we 
may judge by the many societies in his hon- 
our, foremost among them your own, is more 
flourishing even than in England? I am no 
expert in the niceties of national privileges, 
and it may be that the very beautiful special 
Mass and Office of those two glorious saints 
conceded to England for July 9th have not 
yet been granted to America. But in the light 
of Father Thurston Davis’s magnificent ad- 
dress, printed in the current issue of The 
Critic [June-July], is it not high time that 
they were? 

Father Davis eloquently stressed the dan- 
gers of conformism and mimetism in Amer- 
ican life and culture. John Fisher and Thomas 
More were two of the greatest “non-conform- 
ists” in all history. When one thinks of what 
More sacrificed, the exquisite family ties, the 
friendship of his king, his high position in 
church and state, even the good opinion of 
learned men whom he revered, for the sake 
of a principle, tardily reached and not nearly 
so clear to him as it is to us, it is impossible 
not to regard him as the saint of all saints 
for America in thfs fateful time of her tre- 
mendous history. May I humbly and most 
deferentially suggest that it is the moment 
for some one, not to stop pushing, but to 
start it, and who better than the Thomas 
More Association, and its admirable organ, 
The Critic? 

James Broprick, S.J. 


Mobile, Alabama 


MIXED REACTIONS 
Enjoy everything about The Critic except 
Dan Herr’s “Stop Pushing.” He is too 
“pushy”; his cockiness makes my blood pres- 
sure increase dangerously. Please talk to him 
about it. , 
CoLeTrE SPERRY 
Detroit 24, Michigan 


May I declare myself a satisfied reader of 
The Critic and in particular pleased with 
the art segment? 
Joun B. WEHRLEN 
Darlington, N.J. 
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DANTE LIGHTS 
THE WAY 


Ruth Mary Fox 


The result of thirty years of 
teaching Dante, this book 
brings together, for the first 
time in English, the theo- 
logical concepts scattered 
through Dante’s works. 
$4.95 


PADRE PIO 
Nesta de Robeck 


The indomitable personality 
of the Capuchin monk who 
bears the stigma and who 
lives the Franciscan rule 
wholeheartedly despite in- 
tense physical pain is cap- 
tured in this biography by an 
English author who has lived 
in Assisi for many years. 
$2.95 


THE STORY OF 
ST. FRANCIS 
DE SALES 


Katherine Bregy 


The warm personal story of 
the man who believed that 
“everything must be done by 
love, nothing by force; obedi- 
ence must rather be loved 
than disobedience feared.” A 
brief account which yet suc- 
ceeds in penetrating the true 
spirit of the man whose char- 
acter remains as subtle as it 
was outwardly gracious and 
serene. 

$2.95 


At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
409 Bruce Bldg., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY 
edited by Clarence Barnhart 

Designed for all normal reference needs of office or college. Re- 
vised edition. Thumb Index $6.00 
AMERICAN HERITAGE BOOK OF HISTORIC PLACES 

In more than 700 pictures and 150,000 words, this beautiful book 
describes nearly 3,000 of our nation’s important landmarks—as 
they looked then, as they look today. 376 pages, coated fP56 


12.50 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS COOK BOOK 
New edition of the big, loose-leaf bound, colorfully illustrated, step- 
by-step cook book. Leaves nothing to chance—full explanations. 
Guaranteed to make the best chef out of the most inexperienced 
cook. $3.95 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
Attractively illustrated guide with ‘how to” instructions that will 
bring beauty into your home. $2.95 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS GARDEN BOOK 
Turns your thumb a springtime green. All the facts of planning 
and planting, growing and grooming—making your flower garden 
brilliant with color; your plot laden with fruits and vegetables. 


$3.95 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS HANDYMAN’S BOOK 
Basic manual for the ‘’do-it-yourself’’ crowd. Loose-leaf bound, 
extravagantly illustrated, subject indexed—covers everything that 
the man of the house might like to tackle for himself. $3.95 
THE BOOK OF CATHOLIC QUOTATIONS edited by John Chapin 
The first book of its kind. Over 10,000 quotations from liturgical, 
historical, literary and papal sources. $8.50 
THE BOOK OF UNUSUAL QUOTATIONS by Rudolf Flesch 
More than 6,000 thought-provoking quotations drawn from a vast 
variety of sources, classified by subject. A gold mine of new ideas. 


$3.95 

CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY 
A dictionary of classical Latin with more than 28,000 Latin en- 
tries and more than 17,000 English entries. The latest edition 
from which many archaic words are dropped. Plain $5.50 

Thumb Index $5.75 
THE CATHOLIC CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA 

by Robert Broderick, M.A. 
Designed for both student and layman, highly authoritative and 
easy-to-use desk reference book with many fine features. $3.95 
A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY by Addis and Arnold 
850 page reference work on the doctrine, disciplines, rites, cere- 
monies, councils, religious orders, etc. of the Church. Statistics, 
Code of Canon Law and many other features make this an indis- 
pensable book. $10.00 
A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY by Donald Attwater 
Newly revised and fully up-to-date by a scholar of sound reputa- 
tion, a valuable and comprehensive Catholic reference work. $5.95 
THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 
by Robert Broderick 

Ceremonies, terms of address, gifts for religious, Church manners 
and many other subjects of importance to the informed Catholic 
layman. $3.95 
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At school, home or office consult 
your own reference books—order 


_— 


DICTIONARY OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY by Pietro Parente 
Clear, concise answers to the questions of Faith in everyday lan- 
guage arranged under the headings and personalities of theolog- 
ical history. Indexed $5.00 
A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH USAGE by H. W. Fowler 
A work that has come to be regarded as an unfailing guide to cor- 
rect speech and writing—no one has settled as many disputes as 
Fowler. $3.75 
DICTIONARY OF SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY 

by Bernard Wuellner, S.J. 
Concise, ready reference of the terms most commonly used by 
scholastic philosophers. 1600 entries and subentries, charts, dia- 
grams. $4. 
THE EXTERNALS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

by Msgr. John F. Sullivan 
Widely used standard handbook of Catholic usage that gives the 
who, what, when, how and why behind each phenomenon of 
Catholic usage. $4.50 
52 FRIDAYS by Ethel M. Keating 
A bonus for the harried housewife whose imagination fails on 
meatless days, this attractive cookbook has enough varied meat- 
less menus and recipes to tempt a gourmet palate. $3.95 
THE OXFORD COMPANION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE 

by James D. Hart 
Third thoroughly revised and expanded edition of this famous guide 
to American literature containing all pertinent changes and over 
100 new entries, summaries of recent books and additional infor- 
mation on writers coming into prominence since the second edi- 
tion was published in 1948. 898 pages. $10.00 
THE OXFORD COMPANION TO ENGLISH LITERATURE 

edited by Sir Paul Harvey 
Classic book of reference to over ten centuries of English litera- 
ture presented in alphabetical order of authors, plot summaries, 
and allusions. 940 pages. Third edition. $10.00 


THE POPE SPEAKS by Michael Chinigo 

Not encyclical extracts, but public talks and articles by Pius XII 
on every phase of modern life. Substantial articles, wide variety, 
usefully edited. A really satisfying reference. $4.50 
A PRACTICAL CATHOLIC DICTIONARY by Jessie C. Pegis 
Every important Catholic word and phrase defined briefly, accur- 
ately and authoritatively. $2.95 
ROGET’S INTERNATIONAL THESAURUS by Peter Roget 

Brand new edition of the famous reference work. New rapid ref- 
erence system incorporated. 

WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


by Merriam-Webster ° 
Collegiate dictionary, newly revised, based on Webster’s New In- 
ternational. $6.00 


for prompt, reliable mail service: 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6 





FIRST FALL BOOKS 
from SHEED & WARD 


LATE DAWN 


by Elizabeth 
Vandon 


The conversion story of 
an artist who tried all 
the modern substitutes 
for God — free love, 
free thought, Art ele- 
vated to a way of life 
— before she discov- 
ered the One she was 
really looking for. 





Virginia Kirkus calls this: 
“‘An absorbing conversion story told in the first per- 
son by a gifted and sensitive Englishwoman of very 
great courage and humility.” 


THE SIGN says: 


“As a point of reference, without intending any exact 
comparison, the artist-author of this magnificent 
drama of her own interior life might be thought of 
as a British Lillian Roth, struggling not with alcohol 
but with dope. . . . So brief a review cannot do justice 
to Miss Vandon’s narrative—classically stark, thrill- 
ing, ringing true in every syllable.” 


Coming on August 27th. $3.00 


A GUIDE to the City of GOD 
by Marthinus Versfeld 


An excellent treatment of St. Augustine’s great book 
and of the great mind that produced it. 
September 10th. $3.00 


CATHOLICISM 


A Study of Dogma in Relation to the 
Corporate Destiny of Mankind 


by Henri de Lubac, S.J. 


Catholicism’s answer to modern world problems. This 
originally appeared in 1950. It was enthusiastically 
received by Jewish and Protestant as well as Catholic 


reviewers. 
September 10th. $4.00 


Order books from your bookstore 


The September Trumpet will contain our whole Fall list, reviews of books published, 
extracts from books to come. To get the Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to 


Michele MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD 





SAINTS and SNAPDRAGONS 
by Lucile Hasley 


All we ever need to say 
about a book by Mrs, 
Hasley is when it's 
coming and what the 
price is—but we will 
just mention that three 
of her subjects this 
time are Life Among 
the Savages (her chil- 
dren), the Saints (her 
favorites) and Snap. 
dragons (her despair), 
This is a choice of the 
Thomas More Book 
Ciub and of the Cath. 
olic Literary Founde- 
tion. 

September 10th. $3.00 


FROM KARL 
MARX TO 
JESUS CHRIST 


by Ignace Lepp 


The author, the son of 
a comfortable French 
family, left home at 16 
and went penniless to 
join the Communists, 
whom he saw as the one 
hope of the poor. This, 
he says, was the first 
blind step he took to- 
ward the priesthood. 
After many adven- 
tures, including a most disillusioning visit to Moscow, 
he is now a priest and well-known as a Catholic exis- 
tentialist philosopher. 

September 10th. $3.75 


TO JESUS CHRIST 


New York 3 | 
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F was as an undergraduate that I first 
discovered Hilaire Belloc. I picked up 
his volume of poems in Blackwell’s 
book shop, was fascinated by what I 
read and bought the book. That same 
evening a friend of mine and I dined 
at the Clarendon. We dined well. Over 
the port we took it in turns to read and 
declaim Belloc’s poems and the effect 
of poetry and port was exhilarating. We 
were particularly pleased with the poem 
which began: 

Remote and ineffectual Don 

That dared attack my Chesterton 
and continued through a crescendo of 
decasyllabic invective 

Don to thine own damnation quoted 

Perplexed to find thy trivial name 

Reared in my verse to lasting shame 
After we had read this poem to each 
more than once it occurred to me that 
the poem should be recited without 
further delay to a don in my own col- 
lege, Balliol, who had spoken disparag- 
ingly of Chesterton and who might, for 
all I knew, be the don who had pro- 
voked Belloc. I therefore returned to 
Balliol and serenaded the don under his 
windows and it might have been better 
for me had he been “remote and _ in- 
effectual.” So far from being remote, he 
was very much on the spot. Somewhat 
chastened by our interview I wrote to 
Belloc next day to describe the effect 
of his poetry. Belloc replied on Decem- 
ber 12th, 1910, from King’s Land, 
Horsham. 
My pear Sir, 
This is as it should be and warms my 


heart! Verse is intended to produce that sort 
of effect—notably in Balliol, when, in my 
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Memories of 
HILAIRE BELLOC 


By SIR ARNOLD LUNN 


time, we read and wrote it continually, and 
when it seemed insufficient added music to 
it, and when that failed drink, a thousand 
thanks therefore . . . Whoever the Don is 
who thinks Chesterton ignorant you can tell 
him that, in my time, . 


And there followed a collection of 
howlers perpetrated by dons, as for in- 
stance, “A Don (the Master of his Col- 
lege) asked Maurice Baring ‘in what 
language Russian authors wrote their 
books.’” . . . “Some Dons thought that 
Tacitus was written by Poggio” 

“All Dons thought that Homer was 
written by a committee of Dons’... 
“Most Dons doubt the existence of 
God” and so forth to the Bellocian 
climax, “But several Dons killed them- 
selves which was not so ignorant after 
all.” 

Either before or after this exchange 
of letters I had read and been fascinated 
by The Path to Rome which remains to 
this day my favourite book. I reread it 
every year; Belloc’s aggressive Catholi- 
cism in this, as in his other books, alter- 
nately irritated and attracted me. I was 
at first bewildered by his rationalism, by 
his reiterated insistence on reason as 
the secure foundation of the Catholic 
Faith. As an agnostic with an Anglican 
background I had always assumed that 
the Catholics appealed from reason to 
faith and it was Belloc’s emphasis on 
reason which encouraged me to in- 
vestigate the case for the Church, if 
only to discover whether Belloc’s in- 
sistence on reason was a private whimsy 
of his own or Orthodox Catholicism. 
One of the results of this investigation 
was a book of mine published many 
years later, shortly before I became a 


Catholic, The Flight from Reason, 
which was rewarded by a letter from 
Belloc to the effect that he liked the 
book so much that he had bought twelve 
copies to give away to his friends. No 
letter from a reader has given me great- 
er pleasure. 

It was about this time that Douglas 
Woodruff asked him whether he 
thought that I would end up in the 
Church. “Oh, he'll come in all right,” 
replied Belloc. We first met when I was 
still at Oxford. Belloc treated younger 
men, until he knew them well, with a 
formal courtesy which was rather at- 
tractive. He talked about the curious 
illusion of so many who describe them- 
selves as “rationalists’—that their beliefs 
are anchored in reason rather than in 
an uncritical faith in the dogma that 
miracles do not occur. I told him how 
much I loved The Path to Rome, and 
he said something to the effect that he 
had sold the copyright for a ridiculously 
small sum. 

Most of my adult life has been spent 
out of England and my opportunities 
for meeting Hilaire Belloc were limited, 
but we exchanged letters from time to 
time, usually on some subject connected 
with the Church but once on a proposal 
which he wanted me to lay before my 
father, Sir Henry Lunn, a well known 
travel agent. He was anxious to per- 
suade my father to organize a tour to 
some of the less known but intefesting 
parts of North Africa. I forget the de- 
tails, and to be honest neither my father 
nor I took the proposals seriously. Travel 
agents cater in the main for the un- 
travelled who are nervous of venturing 
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abroad alone, and who are unattracted 
by “off the beaten track” itineraries. 
Those whose holidays are limited rightly 
give priority to the beaten track, to 
Rome, Florence and Venice rather than 
to the remoter shrines, and those who 
have the leisure, the experience and the 
imagination to seek out hidden wonders 
are allergic to conducted parties. My 
father was delighted to see Belloc not 
because he was interested in his pro- 
posals but because he was interested in 
Belloc. Belloc assumed that my father 
was an astute man of business—had this 
assumption been correct the travel agen- 
cy which my father founded would still 
be owned by the family—and that he 
would have to keep his wits about him 
to prevent his name and his talents be- 
ing exploited. His manner was aggres- 
sive and he seemed bewildered by my 
father’s attempts to steer the talk away 
from business into other channels. I 
was embarrassed for I knew that Belloc’s 
suggestions were impracticable and that 
what my father wanted was to meet 
Belloc, whom he had seen from time 
to time in the Reform Club. As Belloc 
rose to go my father thanked him for 
calling and promised to let him know if 
he could make use of his interesting 
proposals. And that was the end of it. 
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Or not quite the end because I con- 
veyed to Belloc an invitation to lecture 
on my father’s Hellenic cruises, in re- 
turn for a free cruise, but he was un- 
willing or unable to accept. 


y= GREAT disappointment of Belloc’s 
life was his failure to get a Fellow- 
ship at Oxford. During the Second 
World War my brother, Hugh Kings- 
mill, and Hesketh Pearson visited Belloc 
at King’s Land and described the inter- 
view in their joint book, Talking of 
Dick Whittington. My brother asked 
him why they didn’t give him a Fellow- 
ship at Balliol. “That was out of the 
question,” said Belloc, “Jowett looked on 
Catholicism as a sect. Harold Fisher 
wanted to get me a Fellowship at New 
College, but the dons were frightened. 
They did not know what I'd do. I might 
come into the Common Room with a 
girl over my shoulder.” 

Belloc was anything but a militant 
Catholic at Oxford. He had indeed, in 
his own words, “to return to the Faith.” 
His own explanation of his failure— 
“the dons were frightened’—is, I am 
sure, correct. A man who is as con- 
temptuous as was Belloc of academic 
convention has no grievance if he is 
denied academic recognition. 


The grave of Hilaire Belloc in the cemetery of the Church of Our Lady of Consolation in 
West Grinstead, Sussex, England. The names of Hilaire Belloc’s wife and of his son, Peter, 
are inscribed on the simple wooden monument. This picture was taken in 1953 shortly 
after Hilaire Belloc was buried and before his name was inscribed on the monument. 


H. A. L. Fisher, the Warden of New 
College, though an atheist—a fact which 
only became known after his death- 
entertained feelings of amused though 
yenuine admiration for Belloc. We me 
one summer at Maloja and I asked him 
what he thought of Belloc. “I’ve read 
all his biographies and historical stud- 
ies,” said Fisher, “and of course I would 
not trust a single fact in his books un. 
less | had independently verified it, but 
I have never read a book of his which 
does not give me some new, stimulating 
and discerning slant on history. Here's 
a story about him which may amuse 
you. On a boiling July day I went into 
the national Library in Paris and there 
I saw Belloc standing behind a table on 
which perspiring assistants were piling 
up books and pamphlets. Belloc was 
just getting to work on his biography of 
Marie Antoinette. He stood there with 
a smug satisfied expression as if to say, 
“These damned dons accuse me of neg. 
lecting research. Well, look at this table 
full of books.’ I took Belloc and _ the 
Director of the Library out to lunch 
and by the time Belloc had got outside 
of a bottle of Burgundy, he began to 
develop his ideas about the writing of 
history. ‘History,’ said Belloc, ‘is a mat- 
ter of flair rather than of facts. You saw 
all those books which your staff were 
collecting for me this morning?’ ‘T did 
indeed,’ said the Librarian who had 
himself spent an hour hunting for them, 
‘I have a flair,’ said Belloc, ‘that not one 
of those books contains a single fact 
which is of the least use to me. I shall 
not return to the Library.’” 

This was, of course, largely a stunt. 
It is clear from Mr. Speaight’s valuable 
biography that Belloc was often an ex- 
tremely conscientious researcher who 
would go to immense trouble to get his 
facts right on points which really in- 
terested him. Whereas other historians 
advertised their researches by copious 
footnotes, Belloc preferred to conceal 
his. “Contrary to hostile legend,” writes 
Robert Speaight, “he was (at least in 
early days) most punctilious in verify- 
ing his facts . An impression was 
created that Belloc was much less eru- 
dite than in fact he was, and it was an 
impression that Belloc did a good deal 
to encourage,” perhaps because he en- 
joyed shocking the academic mind. I 
remember a dinner of some society at 
Oxford at which Belloc was the guest 
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WHO READS WHAT -- AND WHY? 


American Literature in Europe 


By ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


URING THE discussion periods of my 

American lectures I almost invaria- 
bly encounter the question: “Tell us 
honestly, what do Europeans think 
about our literature? Don’t they get a 
frightfully distorted picture of America 
from reading our novels?” 

In the United States there is also a 
certain apprehension about the effects 
of the movies in foreign countries, but 
the impact of the American film—sub- 
ject to a stricter (self-imposed) censor- 
ship than fiction—is usually regarded 
with a lesser amount of uneasiness. Of 
course, there are a few films painting 
a very dark picture of certain segments 
and aspects of American life. The 
Blackboard Jungle is a case in point. 
Yet most Europeans thoroughly dis- 
agreed with Mrs. Claire Luce when she 
succeeded in having this film’s show- 
ing cancelled at the Venice Bienale, 
believing that it would play into the 
hands of her country’s enemies. 

In order to explain her error, which 
she basically shares with the vast ma- 
jority of her compatriots, we have to 
deal with a few characteristics of Amer- 
ican life which have no analogies on 
the Continent. 

First, let us agree that Americans 
have a consciousness of their national- 
ity which is practically unknown on 
Europe’s mainland. It is an “internal” 
consciousness which also comes into 
play when Americans do not travel 
abroad or meet foreigners. They are 
prone to call “un-American” almost any- 
thing nasty, immoral or obnoxious. 
There is in daily American life an em- 
phasis on American forms, values, tra- 
ditions, ways and habits which hardly 
has any counterpart on the Continent— 
except in periods of strong nationalistic 
effervescence, a virulent middle-class 
disease alwavs ending tragically (vide 
the French Revolution and the Nazis). 
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This phenomenon might partly be 
explained by the fact that American so- 
ciety in the past was geared to assimi- 
late a constant influx of newcomers. In 
the last centuries we had, over here, 
no such migrations, and foreigners on 
the Continent often keep their citizen- 
ship for generations. There is no social 
pressure on them to change their status, 
and if they do, no oath of allegiance 
will be extracted from them. Catholic 
Cand Schismatic) nations might get to- 
talitarian governments, but the temper 
of these nations is never conformist. A 
“Committee on Un-Belgian Activities” 
could hardly be imagined, nor an “I- 
am-a-Spaniard Day” in Avila, nor a par- 
liamentary deputy praising “Luxem- 
bourgism.” To these reflexions we must 
add that no Frenchman would give a 
thought to what Germans would think 
about dreary or diabolical French novels 
—or vice-versa. The more intelligent 
representatives of our nations know that 
their people are neither angel nor beast. 
That patriotism is a refuge of scoun- 
drels was Dr. Johnson’s observation, but 
it also reflects decent Continental think- 
ing. 

Yet the common American feeling 
about America is that it is a “young 
nation” (an unscientific and nonsensical 
notion, as I have repeatedly explained 
in several published articles), that it 
has the nature of an “experiment” 
(which is equally untrue) and that this 
experiment is a huge success. Yet we 
know of nations, politically far more 
recently established than the United 
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States, as, for instance Belgium, Roma- 
nia, Czechoslovakia or Latvia, though 
none of these nations thought about 
themselves as an “experiment.” And 
neither culturally nor biologically is 
America a split-second younger than 
Europe. 

Of course, every nation under the 
sun carries a picture about itself which 
is almost wholly mythological and 
which is a compound of cherished traits 
which it does not possess—and therefore 
these are emphasized. Thus we have 
the fantastic myths of German loyalty, 
French chivalry and frivolity, the gold- 
en heart of Vienna, Swiss love of free- 
dom, etc. Similarly the American cul- 
tivates a picture of his nation which 
features some weak points such as 
money-madness, youthful barbarism and 
materialism but which also comprises 
shining virtues and advantages of the 
“American Way of Life” such as a gen- 
eral atmosphere of gaiety, a lack of class 
feeling, female equality, great social 
mobility and a strong sense of the prac- 
tical. These vices and virtues, needless 
to say, are as much myths as their Eu- 
ropean counterparts. Still, they can only 
be judged and weighed by people who 
have a thorough understanding of other 
nations within our Western civilization, 
since all these judgments and evalua- 
tions are relative. In analyzing a coun- 
try without adequate means of com- 
parison even the most elaborate research 
is futile. 

The vast majority of American au- 
thors, especially the novelists who have 
passed judgment on the American 
scene, have luckily lived abroad for a 
considerable time, so that they were (or 
are) able to see their own country from 
a wholesome distance. Most European 
authors, unfortunately, do not have this 
advantage. Some of the very successful 
Americans have written about their na- 
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tive scene—unknowingly, unwittingly— 
with European eyes which, as one could 
expect, quickly established them on the 
European market. I still remember how, 
as students, we devoured the novels of 


Sinclair Lewis, Ernest Hemingway, 
Thornton Wilder. The explanation for 
our enthusiasm was very simple: 
through their books we could see Amer- 
ica with semi-European eyes. 

This European angle, nevertheless, is 
not the reason for the success of the 
great American novelists in their own 
country. (Faulkner, for instance, writes 
definitely from the “inside.”)) We have 
to come back to the notion of the 
“American Experiment” which is pro- 
foundly connected with American op- 
timism, the American expectation that 
almost everything ends well, that trag- 
edies are the exception to the rule. The 
American just does not like the pessi- 
mist and the sourpuss. In his mind there 
is no problem which cannct be licked 
by good will, hard work, or at least a 
show of understanding. Death, to name 
an item, is being carefully eliminated 
from the public scene. Disfiguring dis- 
eases, madness, etc., are covered up. 
Young Americans enter life with colos- 
sal expectations, hopes and romantic 
notions: happiness, material success, 
popularity, public recognition, “ro- 
mance” and love—all this, for them, 
seems to be in the bag. 

In all these respects Americans do 
not differ so much from the “Old 
World” in general, but rather from the 
nations of Southern, Central and East- 
ern Europe. Americans might feel more 
attracted by Europe’s Catholic coun- 
tries but they feel more “at home” in 
the Protestant islands and peninsulas of 
the North where they find people more 
“regular.” The true Continental, on the 
other hand, has made his peace with 
life as it is . . . and it is tragic. The 
tragic element in America, on the other 
hand, is frequently tucked away and 
lies, badly buried, in the subconscious. 
The underground cemetery of the Capu- 
chins in Rome adorned with candela- 
bras made of the bones of the beautiful 
Princesses Barberini obviously does not 
belong to the American scene. Heaven 
and Hell, death, decay, heartbreak, vice, 
sin, every aspect of sordidness, sanctity 
or enthusiasm appear unwrapped, un- 
changed, almost nude in the daily life 
of the Catholic world. People in Rome, 
Vienna or even Athens really die; they 
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don’t “pass away.” Our cemeteries are 
not “Memorial Parks,” our death cham- 
bers no “slumber rooms,” our mad 
houses not “rest homes.” Of course, the 
same is true of the old Reformation- 
Protestantism — just look at old New 
England cemeteries!—and of the nations 
belonging to the Eastern Schism. 


y= EVEN in America (and Northern 
Europe) one cannot, in the long run, 
escape the stern realities of life. So 
these return, not in newspaper edito- 
rials, Fourth-of-July speeches, high 
school textbooks, tooth paste or deodor- 
izer ads and television shows, but in 
literature. A literature that deals with 
tragedy, death, disease, madness, filth, 
poverty, despair, murder, suicide, drunk- 
enness and sexual perversion in a spirit 
of complete hopelessness or whimsical 
melancholia is the natural reaction to 
the Pollyanna optimism rampant in 
daily life, and such literature is bound 
to be successful if for no other reason 
than the fact that it addresses itself to 
a certain sense of realism and disillu- 
sionment as well as to the dark recesses 
of the subconscious. America’s littera- 
ture noire is the other side of the medal 
of American life. 

Now, there are many Americans who 
are thinking with horror how the Euro- 
peans will react to these terrifying rev- 
elations about life in the United States. 
They are asking themselves what Euro- 
peans will feel reading authors like 
Faulkner, James Jones, Mailer or Stein- 
beck. Will these Europeans become 
convinced that American life can be 
solely explained in the terms of the 
Kinsey Report reflected in so many 
pieces of fiction, will they believe that 
life in God’s Own Country finds a doc- 
umentary exposition in the novels of 
John O’Hara, Charles Jackson, Grace 
Metalious, Mailer, Willingham, Algren, 
Carson McCullers or Mickey Spillane? 
America’s official creed proclaims the 
natural goodness of the Common, the 
Average Man (and democracy rests 
squarely on this highly un-Protestant 
supposition), yet hardly does one open 
the average American novel one imme- 
diately finds it peopled not with cheer- 
ful dolts wisecracking in the Sandburg 
manner but with real monsters right 
from the weird world of Charles Ad- 
dams. 

In order to gage the European reac- 
tion to these Cand similar) authors a 


few additional facts have to be kept in 
mind. First of all, Continentals do read 
a great many books. Hence they have 
a sense of what mere “literature” rep. 
resents as compared to “typical life,” 
While reading frightening accounts of 
the Deep South or Chicago gangsters 
or degenerate blue-bloods on the East 
Coast, they remain fully conscious that 
they are faced here with descriptions 
of marginal sectors of the American 
population or with specific “characters,” 

Among the Americans, on the other 
hand, there is a noticeable trend to see 
in people representatives of groups— 
groups which might be races, national- 
ities, classes, sexes, professions, etc. Of 
course, some Continentals have the 
same tendency, but it is over here by no 
means as general as in America where 
people live rather “communitarian” 
lives. CI still remember the critical re- 
marks of many American friends about 
a braggard in one of my novels, Black 
Banners, a very stupid but not wicked 
man who happened to be an American. 
I doubt whether I was able to allay 
their suspicions that I considered him 
“representative” for their entire nation.) 
There is also a certain branch of French 
literature which is very “black”—in the. 
cinematic version you can get a fore- 
taste of it by seeing Diaboliques—but 
nobody in Europe makes deductions as 
to the French way of life by studying 
Anouilh’s pieces noires or even the 
novels of Francois Mauriac. 

Secondly, we must not forget that 
the official propaganda of the United 
States portrays America as a country 
of high living standards, healthy kids, 
easy schools, fat salaries, efficient 
plumbing, homogenized milk, two-car 
families and college bands with sexy 
drum majorettes. This sort of rosy pic- 
ture is also spread by the Amerika- 
hauser, the United States government 
Information Libraries, tourists and trav- 
elling businessmen. Since Europeans 
are great money worshippers and not 
at all the great idealists they fancy 
themselves, the net result is that they 
greet all this American propaganda 
with a mixture of contempt, disbelief 
and plain envy. (These are the two 
great Continental vices: love of money 
and envy!.) Needless to say that Soviet 
Union propaganda in Europe also has 
failed, but for different reasons. It is 
clumsier and instead of serving part- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Giants in Those Days 


= DEATHS of George Jean Nathan 
and James Branch Cabell, within a 
few weeks of each other this spring, 
must surely mark the end of an era. 
It was an era—the first three decades of 
this century—which seems now almost 
as remote in time as the Carolingian 
renaissance, and hardly more important; 
yet there are many people still living, 
by no means old, to whom the issues 
and the personalities of that day were 
of burning significance. Those were the 
times when, to borrow Van Wyck 
Brooks’ phrase, American literature 
“came of age’; and the transition from 
prolonged adolescence to sudden matur- 
ity brought with it an excitement which 
we of today, beset by other problems 
and other fears, find it difficult to under- 
stand. 

The very roll-call of the names had 
a thrill about it. Dreiser, Lewis, Ander- 
son, O’Neill, Willa Cather, Ellen Glas- 
gow, Mencken, Nathan, Cabell—not to 
know them argued one’s self unknown 
in the places where intelligent opinion 
counted. They were the vanguard, the 
men and women who were fighting 
bravely to set our literature free. Be- 
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Sinclair Lewis 


They had a battle to fight and they won it too well 


By CHARLES A. FECHER 


neath them a host of lesser figures—Ben 
Hecht, Jim Tully, Joseph Hergesheim- 
er, Burton Rascoe, Ernest Boyd —did 
battle under the same standards. One 
rallied behind them as behind a great 
and noble cause, and thumbed noses 
derisively at the Comstocks and Chases 
who sought vainly to stem the tide. 

In those days “Babbitt” was on the 
way to becoming a common noun, and 
everybody was convinced that his neigh- 
bor was one. The twin S’s of the Smart 
Set, and later the arsenic-green cover of 
the American Mercury, were sure signs 
of emancipation from the vulgar super- 
stitions of the majority; the easiest way 
for a young intellectual to shock “de- 
magogues” was to carry them casually 
beneath his arm across a college cam- 
pus. Adolescent boys and girls all over 
the land read Jurgen behind locked 
doors, groping eagerly for its erotic pas- 
sages and usually coming away disap- 
pointed. A new age seemed to be dawn- 
ing—an age which would sweep away 
the absurd inhibitions of the Victorian 
Era and replace them with a new and 
exhilarating freedom from restraints. 

Those were the great days just after 





James Branch Cabell 


World War I, and on through the 
Twenties and early Thirties. Today, a 
generation later, Sinclair Lewis is all 
but forgotten. As far back, indeed, as 
1937, when Mencken was scheduled 
to lecture at Columbia, many of the 
students there did not even know his 
name. When Nathan died a few 
months ago the Baltimore Sunpapers, 
where he was well known because of 
his close association with Mencken, re- 
marked editorially that it was necessary 
to explain to many younger people of 
today just who he was. And Cabell 
seems to have met the unkindest fate 
of all. The obituary notices erred con- 
siderably in reporting the chief events 
of his career, and one dispatch included 
among his major novels Beyond Life, 
which is actually a collection of essays 
and philosophical reflections. 

Sic transit, as we classical scholars put 
it, gloria mundi. Once, not so very long 
ago, these men ranked with the im- 
mortals. Today they are names in en- 
cyclopedias of literature, with none so 
poor to do them reverence. Only the 
very greatest among them rate more 
than a brief paragraph giving their 
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dates and the names of their best-known 
works. 

One wonders why. After all, these 
people were important. They had some- 
thing to say, and they said it to excel- 
lent effect. It was not necessary to have 
been influenced by them, or even to 
agree with them, to admit the immense 
weight they had on their generation. 
Certainly we have no one like them 
today. Every issue of every literary mag- 
azine bewails the current state of Amer- 
ican writing, and all the scholarly es- 
says in which these lamentations appear 
cannot match one paragraph in one ar- 
ticle of Mencken’s. Yet with no one to 
replace them, they have been forgotten. 
I repeat—one wonders why. 

They had a battle to fight, these men 
and women, and they fought it vigor- 
ously and well. They won. And there- 
in you have, I think, the explanation 
for their fate. They won it too well, 
and they won it with the wrong weap- 
ons. A horde of lesser writers gathered 
the fruits of their victories and reaped 
the benefits of their peace treaties. 


AN’ THE TuRN of the century, one may 
recall, Mrs. Grundy reigned su- 
preme. A dour and repressive Puritan- 
ism held the national letters in its bond- 
age. Throughout the whole nineteenth 
century only a few isolated figures— 
Hawthorne, Melville, Poe, Whitman— 
had dared to revolt against it or ignore 
it; they had been enshrined as classics 
and the schoolma’am, unable to get 
around their irregularities, had either 
pretended they were not there or ex- 
cused them as the vagaries of genius. 
Mark Twain tried to break free of the 
restraints, and William Dean Howells 
was never quite comfortable with them; 
but for the most part American novels 
were emasculated and primly contrived 
descriptions of life as it was imagined 
by people who had no imagination. 
They were, to use Mencken’s phrase 
about those of William Sydnor Harri- 
son, “100,000-word Christmas cards.” 
The first assaults were launched by 
Stephen Crane in Maggie (1892) and 
Frank Norris in McTeague (1899). But 
important as these men were, in the 
very nature of things they could be only 
pioneers. The real leader, chronological- 
ly at least, of the movement was Theo- 
dore Dreiser, and the publication of his 
novel Sister Carrie (1900) was prob- 
ably the turning-point in modern Amer- 
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ican literature. The circumstances sur- 
rounding the book’s appearance may 
have been forgotten, and in any case 
the story is too long to be told here; 
but it should suffice to point out that 
the entire first edition was suppressed, 
and that Dreiser had to wait another 
ten years before he could find a pub- 
lisher with enough courage to print it. 

Here is matter for melancholy reflec- 
tion. Sister Carrie is a serious novel, 
written by a serious and dedicated art- 
ist. It may not have all the graces of an 
urbane and polished style—nothing by 
Dreiser has—but at least it was not con- 
ceived as sensationalism or written as 
cheap pulp fiction. Yet it was banned. 
Today you can walk into any drugstore 
in the nation and pick up, for as little 
as twenty-five cents, novels ten times as 
sensational and sex-ridden and not one- 
tenth as good. The fact that men can 
publish such stuff, and collect royalties 
on it, they owe to Dreiser among others. 

Fortunately the ban on his early nov- 
els had enlisted the aid of such men as 
Mencken, Nathan, Rascoe and Boyd. 
The first two were endeavoring, in the 
pages of the Smart Set, to provide a 
market for the work of men who were 
too good, or too artistically honest, to 
find any other outlet for their wares. 
There is a tendency nowadays to regard 
the Smart Set as being just that—too 
smart; and certainly its editors hid the 
essential seriousness of their efforts be- 
hind a mask of frivolity and buffoon- 
ery. Yet it should not be forgotten that 
between its covers men like Anderson, 
O'Neill, Hecht and others first achieved 
publication, and that a large number of 
English and continental authors—Wells, 
Joyce, Maugham, Pirandello — made 
their local debuts in it. Nathan, in his 
dramatic criticism, was trying to sweep 
the American theater clean of the cheap 
claptrap of Belasco and company, while 
Mencken earnestly championed Dreiser, 
Cabell, Lewis and others among the 
novelists. 

Gradually, beneath this accumulated 
pressure, the old fortress yielded. At 
length it fell. A new air entered the 
American literary scene, an air honest 
and sincere, and—I think—clean. For 
there was no question here—and this is 
the essential point to be borne in mind 
in evaluating what these men did—there 
was no question here of license or por- 
nography. Mrs. Grundy and her puri- 
tans may have been shocked by their 


work, but only the puritanical mind 
would be. These writers were not pur 
veyors of smut, bent only on making 
money through the cheap exploitation 
of men’s animal passions. CA good many 
of them lived—and died—in conditions 
of genuine poverty.) They were artists, 
whose sole consideration was doing the 
best work they knew how. If you go to 
their books in search of titillation for its 
own sake, you will be disappointed; if 
you go to them in search of it for cen- 
sorship’s sake, you may find it there but 
it will be only because you are looking 
for it. 

So their battle was won. A little later 
Hemingway and Faulkner, Fitzgerald 
and Wolfe appeared on the scene, 
These were still men whose concern, 
for the most part, was good, honest 
writing. But they marked the end. To 
day we have with us mainly writers 
whose vocabularies seem to have in 
them no words of more than four let- 
ters. The scene of the American “to- 
mantic” novel has shifted from the draw- 
ing-room to the bedroom, or worse still, 
to the parked car or dump. Sex has 
become the standard bill-of-fare of 
American writing, to a degree that 
would have shocked Petronius or Boc- 
caccio or Rabelais. 

The people of that earlier generation 
had won, at great personal cost and 
hardship, their artistic freedom. But they 
were aware that freedom brings with it 
responsibility, and that the responsibil- 
ities of the creative artist are greater, 
perhaps, than those of any other man. 
They met the challenge of their own 
work with the same dedication as that 
with which they met the challenge of 
opposition. Today freedom has become 
something else altogether—it has turned 
into license, and the denial of any kind 
of responsibility. Our present writers 
demand and try to practice an absolute 
freedom, which is simply not possible 
for any created being. 


W pip the victory have such tragic 
and unsavory results? I said earlier 
that the struggle was waged with the 
wrong weapons, and under the wrong 
standards. The authors and critics .of 
the Twenties were perfectly right to 
attack Puritanism, because Puritanism 
is a denial and a repression of all that is 
essentially human in human _ nature. 
Their mistake lay in thinking that Pur- 
(Continued on page 65) 
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“TERRIFYING AND DANGEROUS TASK” 


Problems of a Christian Novelist 


A’ MosT SINCE I was a child, I have 
been puzzled by the source and 
function of this strange activity called 
art. Where, if anywhere, does it fit into 
the Christian life? Is it to be included 
among those symbolic talents which we 
are forbidden to bury in napkins? Or 
does it come under the heading of that 
scandalizing right eye that must be 
plucked out if we are to enter into sal- 
vation? The Gospel gives some guidance 
to those engaged in other occupations, 
to the shepherd and the fisherman, the 
tax-gatherer and the soldier, but never 
so much as mentions the artist. The Old 
Testament, it is true, contains the most 
minute instructions to those engaged in 
the plastic arts as to what they are to 
produce for the adornment of the tem- 
ple, and thereby at least implies divine 
approval of art as a human occupation. 
But the New Testament seems to ignore 
the artist so completely that it does not 
even suggest whether his activity is 
legitimate or illegitimate. 

Yet every artist is aware of his odd 
and possibly suspect gift, not merely as 
a powerful impulse, but as an allegiance 
to which he feels bound. And that al- 
legiance not only imposes strict laws on 
him but demands an engagement of his 
whole self comparable only to that of 
religion itself. These laws appear to 
have nothing to do with moral behav- 
iour, yet their transgression induces 
something remarkably like moral guilt 
in the artist who transgresses them. So 
strong is this sense that art is autonom- 
ous that St. Thomas ¥Aquinas can speak 
of a crime being perpetrated against 
art by the artist when he intends to 
make a good work and produces a bad 
one. 

To what realm, then, does art be- 
long? It almost seems to be a no-man’s- 
land, belonging neither to God nor the 
devil, with its own hierarchy of values 
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and its own independent laws. Yet, for 
the Christian, this is a possibility he 
cannot admit. 

May I leave abstract generalizations 
and state the problem in a very crude, 
concrete way as it might appear in ac- 
tual human experience? I hope you will 
forgive if, to do this, | quote a passage 
from one of my own novels. It describes 
the bewilderment of a very young girl, 
who, as a Catholic, believes that every- 
thing must have some moral or religious 
significance yet finds herself confronted 
with something that seems to have 
neither. 


What had begun to disturb her was the 
sense of a realm into which she penetrated 
now and then quite involuntarily and 
whose existence did not seem to be official- 
ly recognized. And this realm, though it 
seemed to her to be connected sometimes 
with truth, sometimes with beauty, seemed 
to have no connection with morals. A poem 
might be the key for it, or some lovely sight 
or sound, but quite often she would sud- 
denly find herself in it for no apparent 
reason, waiting to buy cakes in a stuffy 
shop or on those evenings in Paget’s Fold 
listening to the aunts’ gossip. During these 
experiences she was not aware of “right” 
or “wrong”: the words simply did not ap- 
ply. How could they, since during these 
brief moments she was not aware of herself 
at all except as a kind of sensitive film? If 
they came from God, why were they not 
accompanied by a rush of fervour and a de- 
sire to be better? And if from the devil, 
why did they not provoke her to wicked 
thoughts and rebelliousness? But they 
seemed to have no results; if they left any 
wish at all, it was a desire somehow to ex- 
press them. They seemed to be nothing but 





Antonia White is the author of “Frost 
in May” and other novels, of which the 
most recent is “Beyond the Glass.” This 
article will be published in England as 
part of a symposium entitled “The Arts, 
Artists and Thinkers,” edited by John 
M. Todd. 


a sudden intensification of life and she 
could not control them in any way. Some- 
times she had dared to hope that this was 
what Christ meant when He said: “I came 
that you might have life and have it more 
abundantly.” But, since she had always 
been assured that this meant the super- 
natural life of grace, something abstract 
and mysterious which one believed by faith 
but did not feel, she put the idea away as 
blasphemous. 


In that passage is stated the problem 
as it dimly presented itself to a girl of 
fifteen. Yet, in my own late fifties, I find 
myself no nearer a solution of it than 
she was. 

For a time, I believed I had found, if 
not a solution, at least an accommoda- 
tion. Solution it could not be because 
it completely altered the terms of the 
problem by denying the priority of re- 
ligion. During a long period in which I 
completely renounced Catholic belief, I 
saw both art and religion as purely 
human activities, modes in which the 
human spirit expressed its profoundest 
intuitions of what Santayana calls the 
realm of essence. Which mode was 
chosen depended entirely on the nat- 
ural bent of the individual. Art was 
perhaps the purest of all human ac- 
tivities since it aroused no desires, in- 
culcated no dogmas, and incited not 
to action but to contemplation. In my 
new hierarchy of values, the saint was 
a kind of artist who used his own nature 
as his raw material. What made him 
one degree less pure was that he looked 
for some reward beyond the achieve- 
ment itself. 

But since, for the past seventeen 
years, I have mercifully been back in 
the Church—I hope, and believe, with 
a much deeper conviction of faith and 
what it implies—the old problem is there 
as disturbingly as ever. For faith is not 
the cosy comforter the non-believer so 
often pretends to envy the believer. As 
Pere de Lubac so profoundly says in his 
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preface to The Drama of Atheistic Hu- 
manism: “Faith disturbs us and con- 
tinually upsets the beautiful balance of 
our mental conceptions and our social 
structures. Bursting into a world that 
perpetually tends to close in upon it- 
self, God brings it the possibility of a 
harmony which is certainly superior but 
is to be attained only at the cost of a 
series of cleavages and struggles co-ex- 
tensive with time itself.” 

I would like now to come to the speci- 
fic problems of the Christian novelist 
as opposed to those of other Christian 
artists. The first and most acute of these 
is not only his subject but the inevitable 
dichotomy between the way he per- 
ceives that subject as an artist and his 
reaction to it as a Christian. The second 
concerns his presentation of that sub- 
ject which, in the modern world, is 
bound to be conditioned to some extent 
by extraneous things which do not 
trouble the painter, the sculptor, and 
the musician. 

Taking his first problem of the sub- 
ject itself, this lands him straight on 
the mined territory of moral values. The 
raw material of his craft is nothing less 
than human behaviour. As a Christian, 
he cannot regard human behaviour with 
the purely aesthetic interest of a painter 
confronted with a landscape. Yet, as a 
novelist, this is precisely what he wants 
to do. Indeed, things that shock him 
religiously, both in himself and others, 
often stimulate him far more than those 
that edify him. He delights in imper- 
fection, in things as they are, not as 
they ought to be. He is more interested 
in nature with all its flaws, inconsist- 
encies and weaknesses than in nature 
perfected through grace. 

I will give a rather sinister example 
of this dichotomy between one’s atti- 
tude as a Christian and one’s attitude 
as a novelist to the same piece of human 
behaviour. 

A great friend of mine died in pecu- 
liarly distressing circumstances and I 
had to break the news to her mother. 
The mother’s immediate reaction 
showed not a tinge of even apparent 
grief at her daughter’s death. All that 
she said was: “And only last week I lent 
her five pounds. I don’t suppose I shall 
ever see that again.” As a human being, 
I was naturally shocked. As a novelist, 
I was delighted at this sudden unguard- 
ed revelation of something I had never 
suspected in the mother’s character and 
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which illuminated all kinds of things 
in her relationship to her daughter that 
had puzzled me before. 

Moreover, was not my own behaviour 
far more unChristian and inhuman 
than that of the mother? My grief over 
my friend's tragic death did not prevent 
me from rejoicing, as a novelist, over 
what I had perceived as a result of it. 
And that brings me straight back to my 
old original problem, the very nature of 
that peculiar, compelling, what one can 
call amoral mode of perception which 
distinguishes the artist's consciousness 
from that of other people. When that 
mode of perception operates not on any 
outward appearance to which the terms 
good and evil do not apply but to hu- 
man conduct itself, is it surprising if 
the Christian novelist sometimes won- 
ders if he can only achieve salvation by 
plucking out his right eye? 

He cannot even compromise by put- 
ting a shade over that right eye when 
not actually engaged in writing a novel. 
For being a novelist is not a part-time 
activity confined to a certain number of 
hours spent at a desk. In a sense one is 
writing most of one’s waking hours, and 
quite a number of one’s sleeping ones 
for dreams are highly interesting to 
that implacable right eye. Wherever 
the writer goes, whatever he does, that 


shameless observer watches his own be. 
haviour and that of others with avid, 
yet impersonal curiosity. It is accumulat- 
ing a thousand invisible notes, which are 
grist to the novelist’s mill. The novelist 
is not, as so many people imagine, con- 
sciously searching for material out of 
which to make a novel. Nor has he any 
intention of literally reproducing any- 
thing he has seen or heard, for that 
would reduce him to a mere reporter, 
What makes him any kind of artist, as 
opposed to a manufacturer of fiction as 
a saleable commodity, is precisely this 
peculiar awareness and ability to select 
and combine perceptions into an or 
ganic whole. 

And this brings me to the Christian 
novelist’s second problem, that of pres- 
entation. For, owing to the nature of 
his material, he cannot simply present 
it as a shape or a pattern. Whether he 
likes it or not, since the novelist is deal- 
ing with human behaviour, human con- 
flicts, human motives, he is bound to 
give some interpretation to these things. 
A painter does not have to interpret his 
subject but only his vision of that sub- 
ject. The unfortunate novelist has to do 
both. And since he himself is involved 
in the very predicament he is attempt- 
ing to describe, the predicament of hu- 
man life, he cannot even momentarily 





Another Modest Proposal 


Semi-hushed and museum-reverent, the tourists walk 
under marmoreal arches through comfort-conditioned air. 
The guards support the quiet and protect 


from fingerprint the millionaire 


collector items. Angels come and go 

among the paintings; hybrid creatures writhe 

or embrace; herb and flower code the landscape; 
anecdote and allegory pay their tithe 


to history. Unicorn and lamb 


manna and mystery cry: I Am Who Am. 


The tourists carry cameras—shoulder-slung and candid— 
and photograph each other near the fountain in the court; 
pick up explanatory notes and stash 

them in their plastic bags. They buy card prints; sort 

them out for mailing home, and retire to the lounge 

to study road map and motel chart. 

Two cokes and a minor argument later, they reload 

car and camera; check—National Gallery of Art. 


Then, having had Rembrandt, El Greco and Fra Angelico 
they chose a double feature western and away they go. 


Sister Maura, S.S.N.D. 
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stand apart from it and see it as pure 
form; or, as Santayana would say, intuit 
it as pure essence. The poet can be 
caught up in a timeless moment in 
which he sees life sub specie aeternitatis 
and crystallizes that transcendental ex- 
perience in a poem. The novelist is 
eartthbound in that realm of existence 
which Santayana defines as “such being 
‘as is in flux, conditioned by external re- 
lations and jostled by irrelevant events.” 
The very nature of his world is not to 
crystallize, but to attempt to transcribe 
that very flux, while still immersed in 
it. True, the novel may have its trans- 
cendental moments, but the novelist 
cannot possibly sustain the high temper- 
ature that burns away the dross of his 
own private obsessions and preoccupa- 
tions. He simply cannot avoid giving 
himself away. I doubt if anyone could 
deduce from any painting of Cezanne’s 
the fact that Cezanne was a believing 
Catholic. The Catholic novelist cannot 
avoid betraying it. It is not a question of 
“dragging” religion into his work, or 
even of deliberately pushing it out. It is 
simply there, part of his preoccupation, 
part of his vision; and part, only too 
likely, of his deepest private conflicts. 
And it is this last fact that exposes him 
to something he fears far more than be- 
ing contemptuously dubbed “one of the 
Catholic squad” or using the novel as 
a vehicle of religious propaganda. 
“What a pity,” a friend said to me, “you 
have to spoil your novels by dragging 
in all that Catholic stuff. But I suppose 
your priests insist on it.” 

In fact, the case is almost exactly 
the opposite. What the Christian novel- 
ist is far more likely to dread is that 
instead of being an apostle, he may be 
a Judas. Being himself such a strug- 
gling and very imperfect Christian, he 
may betray what is most sacred to him 
by his personal distortions of it. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, his own inner 
conflicts will be projected into his work. 
In his religious life fear may predomin- 
ate over love, acceptance in principle go 
side by side with rebelliousness in prac- 
tice. He may be willing to die for his 
faith yet barely attempt to live in char- 
ity with his fellow Christians. He can 
enter only too intimately into the con- 
sciousness of the sinner and he is prob- 
ably unable to imagine, even dimly, the 
interior life of the saint. In view of these 
difficulties an eminent Catholic critic, 
Martin Turnell, goes so far as to advise 
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modern Catholic novelists to keep re- 
ligion out of their work and write only 
in a lighter vein, since “when they 
grow serious, they come to grief.” Yet 
surely this is a counsel of despair. For 
those who have no aptitude for the 
“lighter vein” (can you imagine a 
“light” Mauriac or a “light” Julien 
Green?) this would mean giving up 
novel writing altogether. For the rest, it 
would mean side-stepping the problem 
by taking no risks. And if the parable 
of the talents does apply to the novelist, 
it was the man who took no risks whom 
the Master so ruthlessly condemned. 


A" THAT I have said so far might 
apply to any Christian novelist in 
any age. My last two problems concern 
some of his troubles in our own. First, 
it is impossible for any Christian writer, 
and most of all for a Catholic, not to be 
self-conscious in an age which is not 
so much sceptical or agnostic as violent- 
ly anti-supernatural. A young woman 
said to me the other day, “Religion em- 
barrasses me just as some people are 
embarrassed by bad language.” Now 
this self-consciousness, this feeling of 
being cut off from the main stream, is 
a very severe handicap to a novelist, 
since the novel is, above all, an attempt 
to communicate common experience to 
other human beings. I think it accounts 
for much of the violence and even 
clumsiness of intrusion of the super- 
natural in modern novels by Catholics. 
The writer cannot go into long explana- 
tions of what would once have been 
taken for granted. He has to use shock 
tactics: to foreshorten, over-emphasize, 
and distort in a way that upsets the bal- 
ance of his work and creates a discord- 
ance between himself and his reader. 
For the novel is the one art whose con- 
tent is accessible to everyone, though 
only a comparatively few may have the 
slightest appreciation of its form. Es- 
sentially the novel is only an elaborated 
form of the told story, and people do 
not tell stories to themselves. A novel 
implies a reader, even if only one. The 
reader—or listener—will accept the wild- 
est fantasies if they are presented as 
fantasies. He jibs when what seems to 
him fantastic is presented as truth, or 
when something which seems to him 
abnormal is assumed to be normal ex- 
perience. This lack of common back- 
ground between the Catholic novelist 
and his non-Catholic, very likely non- 


Christian, reader is particularly acute 
for anyone writing in English. In 
Europe even the atheist knows the 
common terms of Catholic reference 
and understands, even if he does not 
accept, their implications. In England, 
where the Catholic tradition has so 
long been broken, it is not so much a 
question of rejection, as of uncomfort- 
able bewilderment on the part of the 
reader. He feels the novelist is cheating 
him as much as if he suddenly intro- 
duced passages in a foreign language 
into his work. And this necessarily em- 
barrasses the novelist and tends to make 
him (especially as the chances are that 
he is a convert) either over-aggressive 
or over-apologetic whenever he deals 
with religion. 

Secondly, he is faced not only with 
such a change in mental climate that 
religious belief now appears to many as 
an anachronism, but also with a revolu- 
tion in psychology that has profoundly 
affected the moral one. The question of 
motive for any human act assumes a 
new and formidable aspect since we 
now know that the conscious motive 
may be only a deceptive mask for some 
very different unconscious desire. The 
great psychological novelists of the past, 
such as Dostoievsky and George Eliot 
have intuitively perceived this, but the 
modern novelist knows it more explicit- 
ly. Though lacking their genius, he 
cannot revert entirely to the old simple 
presentation of a character in terms of 
its conscious desires. This is a problem 
common to all modern novelists, but a 
particularly thorny one to the Christian 
who is committed to a belief in free will. 
Yet, without accepting Freud’s deter- 
minism (which, incidentally, sees both 
art and religion as sublimations of prim- 
itive impulses) he cannot doubt the 
truth of many of Freud’s discoveries 
concerning the unconscious forces at 
work in human nature. If he has been 
analysed, he has become painfully 
aware of these dark forces in himself. 
And that knowledge must inevitably 
affect his interpretation of the characters 
he attempts to create. More than this, 
since one might almost call some form 
of psychological maladjustment the oc- 
cupational disease of the novelist Cit 
may even be the very source of his fac- 
ulty) may he not infect his reader with 
his own sickness? To some extent he is 
bound to project his own unconscious 


(Continued on page 51) 
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THE PERENNIAL BOOKSHELF 


Reprints and 
New Editions 





[x EVERYTHING that relates to science,” 
said Charles Lamb, “I am a whole 
encyclopedia behind the rest of the 
world.” If anyone can be said to be a 
whole encyclopedia ahead, it would be, 
scientists themselves aside, the writers 
of science fiction. We have ample proof 
by now that the science fiction of today 
is quite likely to be the science fact of 
tomorrow. Such classic writers in the 
genre as Poe and H. G. Wells, of 
course, were more often weird and fan- 
ciful than thev were sober predictors of 
things to come. But Jules Verne, the 
greatest science fictioneer of them all, 
was often a half century to a century 
ahead of reality—and with precise fact, 
not “fantasy.” 

The accuracy of Verne’s prophetic 
gift in the field of applied science and 
gadgetry is freshly shown by the new 
edition, just published by Lippincott, 
of his From the Earth to the Moon and 
a Trip Around It ($1.95). As far back 
as 1865 Verne sent up a fictional satel- 
lite containing three men and two dogs, 
and he launched it from Florida! No 
political prophet, he has Russia contrib- 
uting to the expense of the experiment. 
(The Vatican, in a typical Verne touch, 
sends along the sum of 7,040 crowns.) 
French romantic daring—the first man 
to volunteer to go up in the satellite is 
a Frenchman—and American mechan- 
ical ability combine to make a success 
of a sphere which for a time becomes 
the moon’s satellite. Real science has 
yet to achieve the feat of returning an 
inhabited satellite to earth; return roc- 
kets work here, and the intrepid trio 
are found floating safe in the Pacific, 
with the flag of the thirty-six American 
states projecting from their aluminum 
home. 

For the reader whose knowledge of 
science is vague and his interest in it 
slight, Jules Verne has still much to 
say. As an observer of American man- 
ners he often has telling points to make. 
The whole business of the Florida sat- 
ellite started, in Baltimore, as a project 
of that city’s Gun Club, a society of 
artillery-fanciers whose chief employ- 
ment and delight were gone when the 
guns stopped at Appomatox. The Amer- 
ican bent for accomplishing the difficult 
at once and claim that the impossible 
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will take only a little longer is nicely 
caught in Verne’s pages. At one point 
in the moon-travel adventure an ener- 
getic voice rings out with these words: 
“Let us unite our efforts, invent the 
necessary machines, and rectify the 
earth’s axis!” 

Although the chief adventurer is 
again, naturally enough, a Frenchman, 
Americans play a part, among them the 
great Farragut, in Verne’s Twenty 
Thousand Leagues under the Sea, now 
available in a beautifully printed and 
illustrated Heritage Press edition CHeri- 
tage-Dial, $5). The narrator, a French 
scientist and professor of marine biology, 
is in the “disagreeable territory of 
Nebraska” when a chance comes to 
help search for a mysterious denizen of 
the seas, a gigantic whale of some sort. 
The “whale” turns out to be a sub- 
marine, the Nautilus, and Professor 
Aronnax soon turns up as an unwilling 
passenger on Captain Nemo’s strange 
craft. 

In his introduction to this edition 
Fletcher Pratt points out the extent of 
Verne’s successful use of the scientific 
knowledge of his day. “Verne faced up 
boldly,” he writes, “to the difficulties of 
submarine propulsion and_ indicated 
with remarkable accuracy the direction 
that development must take for success. 
He discarded the hand-driven cranks of 
previous inventors and the gasoline 
engines of inventors still to come and 
went straight to electricity, the usual 
underwater propulsive method for sub- 
marines today. He generated electricity 
from the decomposition of sodium, 
which may be called a near miss; no one 
knew of radioactives at the time.” True 
enough, but much of the fun of this 
book comes from the sheer adventure of 
the thing and from such oddities as 
Nemo’s museum of Old Masters on 
board and the finding of Lost Atlantis 
on the sea’s floor. 

Also from Heritage-Dial (at $6 each) 
are handsome new editions of the fam- 
ous accounts of two actual sea voyages, 
The Explorations of Captain James 
Cook and Charles Darwin’s The Voy- 
age of H. M. S. Beagle. The Explora- 
tions is a careful selecting and editing 
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- from Cook’s Journals from each of his 


three famous voyages. One writes the 
word “famous,” and yet one wonders 
how well known James Cook is today, 
Does his name spring to mind, as do 
those of his peers among explorers, 
Columbus and Magellan, or, because of 
place names, Bering or Balboa? Aus- 
tralians have reason to remember the 
name of the discoverer of much of their 
sub-continent and of New Zealand, but 
do not Americans owe much to the 
discoverer of the Hawaiian Islands and 
the explorer of much of Alaska and the 
Pacific northwest? Part of the explana- 
tion for Cook’s small reputation among 
us may be owing to the fact that he was 
making his voyages in the years of our 
struggle for Independence, and our at- 
tention was elsewhere engaged. Cook’s 
modesty has been offered as another 
explanation. 

The Journals are indeed modest and 
unassuming; Cook seems to be more 
concerned over his failures in plan than 
with his successes. It is this very plain 
and straightforward character which 
makes his narrative so engrossing. Calm- 
ly, and with eccentric spelling, he com- 
ments on such things as a leak in the 
“starboard buttock” of the ship, the 
dress and other customs in the Ha- 
waiian islands—“Spain may probably 
reap some benefit by the discovery of 
these islands’—and, in the Antarctic, 
the discovery of “Ice islands.” The Ex- 
plorations of Captain James Cook is a 
fitting tribute, in its careful selections 
and editorial comment, to the fame of 
a great seaman-scientist. 

The Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle, the 
record of a voyage which lasted from 
1831 to 1836, is the popular title for 
what Darwin originally called Journal 
of Researches. Considering the book 
solely on its literary level, this is a fas- 
cinating account of the flora and fauna 
Darwin encountered in South America, 
Tahiti and New Zealand. Darwin had 
a keen eye for people as well as for the 
proper subject matter of the naturalist, 
and his observations on the Argentine 
gaucho and on the natives of Tahiti, 
for example, are penetrating. One of the 
interesting aspects of the book is Dar- 
win’s constant favorable reference to 

(Continued on page 50) 
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War and Peace in the Space Age, 
by Lieutenant-General James M. 
Gavin. 304 pp. Harper. $5. 


_— THE national defense furor 
several months ago General Gavin 
announced his intention to retire from 
the Army because he could contribute 
more to the defense of the United States 
out of uniform than in it. If by that 
statement he had in mind the contents 
of this book, then there is no doubt that 
his contribution is great. 

General Gavin’s book is the first at- 
tempt to give us an explanation of “the 
national (defense) problem as an en- 
tirety’; it is the first attempt to provide 
the public with a picture of the defense 
requirements of the country by an offi- 
cer of high rank who has held impor- 
tant positions in the Pentagon Che was 
Army Chief of Research and Develop- 
ment and Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Plans and Operations ). 

Although General Gavin gives a de- 
tailed analysis of the kind of military 
program he and the Army consider ade- 
quate for the defense of the United 
States and its allies, it may suffice here 
merely to point out that his main idea 
rests on a more adequate nuclear-missile 
weapons system capable of defending 
United States interests againsts Soviet 
attack in either limited or total war, on 
earth or outer space. But he is certain 
that our minimum defense needs will 
not be met unless the government over- 
comes the defense philosophy of the 
late Secretary of Defense, Charles E. 
Wilson, who “tended to deal with his 
Chiefs of Staff as if they were recalci- 
trant union bosses” and who thought 
“we can’t afford to fight limited wars 
... Conly) a big war.’” General Gavin's 
view, and apparently that of the Army 
and Navy, is that “If we cannot afford 
to fight limited wars then we cannot 
afford to survive. . . . That is the only 
kind we can afford to fight”—at least for 
the present. General Gavin repeats and 
afirms the verdict of a former Chief of 
Staff who said that Mr. Wilson “was 
the most uninformed man, and the most 
determined to remain so, that has ever 
been Secretary” of Defense. 

Added to the charge of Mr. Wilson’s 
incompetency is the “bewildering” con- 
fusion and the deliberate “deception and 
duplicity” that characterized the Penta- 
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gon under Mr. Wilson’s leadership. 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State Dulles seemed oblivious to the 
fact that the Secretary of Defense was 
hamstringing the capability of the 
Armed Forces to fullfil the military im- 
plications of their global policies and 
commitments. 

The most unusual criticism—coming 
from a ranking military officer—and the 
most serious is that made of the Civil 
Service employees in the Defense De- 
partment and that of businessmen and 
industrialists. There are “over three hun- 
dred” Civil Servants in the Pentagon, 
and the inability to act “of those in 
uniform, who see national survival slip- 
ping through their fingers” stems, “in 
the last analysis directly from the fact 
that hundreds of civilians, many of 
them lacking competence in their as- 
signed fields, have now transposed them- 
selves between the senior civilian Secre- 
taries of the services and Congress and 
the Executive.” 

The other danger to rapid and ade- 
quate decision making results from the 
“extravagant advertising claims and lob- 
bying pressures” on Congress and civil- 
ian members of the Defense Depart- 
ment by industry. “The amount of 
money that is spent on nation-wide ad- 
vertising, by industry, for (military) 
hardware that is obsolete is sizable.” 


Lt.-Gen. James M. Gavin: Like recalcitrant union bosses 


The harmful consequence of this in- 
dustrial competition is that the military 
leaders then “realize they are being de- 
nied weapons systems, not because of a 
limited budget, but because industrial 
pressure is causing decisions to be made 
in favor of (weapons) systems that are 
already obsolete.” 

This book makes a distinct contribu- 
tion to understanding the functioning 
of a crucially important and powerful 
institution in our democratic society. 

Apert H. MiLter 


Aku-Aku, The Secret of Easter 
Island, by Thor Heyerdahl. 384 
pp. Rand McNally. $6.95. 


Fv SINCE its discovery on Easter 
Sunday, 1722, by the Dutch ex- 
plorer, Roggeveen, Easter Island has re- 
mained a mystery. This forty-seven 
square-mile dot at the eastern end of 
Polynesia is close enough to the South 
American continent (about 1000 miles) 
to make it the object of much discus- 
sion and controversy among anthropol- 
ogists. Before this archaeological expedi- 
tion by Heyerdahl only two explorations 
of the island had been undertaken. 

All the reports of these expeditions 
are replete with such words as “fan- 
tastic,” “mysterious,” “incredible.” The 
chapter titles of Heyerdahl’s popular de- 
scriptions sound the same note, e.g., 


“Detectives off the End of the World,” 








“The Mystery of the Easter Island 
Giants,” “The Long-Ear’s Secret,” 
“What Awaited Us at the World’s 
Navel,” etc. Although the author is 
quite positive that he has unraveled 
most of the mystery of Easter Island, 
scientists will probably take the same 
critical attitude that marked their re- 
action to his two earlier books, the high- 
ly popular Kon-Tiki and the more sci- 
entific American Indians in the Pacific. 


Briefly stated, Heyerdahl’s theory at- 


tempts to derive the peoples and cul- 
tures of Polynesia from two American 
sources, the Northwest Coast (especial- 
ly the Kwakiutl Indians) and the pre- 
Incan or Tiahuanacan culture of Peru. 
In Aku-Aku the author claims to offer 
archaeological evidence to substantiate 
the pre-Polynesian arrival of these two 
American cultures. At the present state 
of our knowledge it would be wise to 
remain cautious not only because very 
little excavation has been carried out in 
the rest of Polynesia but especially be- 
cause, ethnologically speaking, the cul- 
tures and peoples of Polynesia show 
clear signs of their Asiatic and Pacific 
origins and only the faintest resem- 
blances in customs, language, social or- 
ganization and religion, if any at all, to 
American Indians. 

Once attention has been turned away 
from Heyerdahl’s failure to arouse much 
eclat in scientific circles, Aku-Aku be- 
comes an extremely absorbing and inter- 
esting book, for the author has a knack 
for telling a good story full of suspense 
and surprises. 

The entire book is dominated by a 
most appealing and warm-hearted de- 
scription of a Catholic priest, Father 
Sebastian Englert, “the most powerful 








Giant statues on Easter Island 
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Illustrations from “Aku-Aku” 
A partially excavated giant statue 


man in the whole island.” Father Sebas- 
tian takes on the dimensions of a 
“prophet and an apostle.” One is al- 
most startled to hear Heyerdahl, a Nor- 
wegian Protestant, say: “I suddenly 
realized once again that I had met here 
on Easter Island a great personality, 
perhaps the greatest I have ever known. 
His teachings were to him as real as 
life itself, not just edifying words re- 
served for Sundays. To him teachings 
and beliefs were completely one.” 

Father Sebastian is the real “Aku- 
Aku,” i.e., the spirit that hovers over 
Easter Island. It could not be in better 
hands. 

Sy.vesTer A. Sreper, S.V.D. 


Fr. Sebastian Englert and Thor Heyerdahl 


Avalanche, by: Joseph Wechsberg. 
253 pp. Knopf. $4. 


y= ARE VERY few books in English 
on or about avalanches; all of us who 
like the disaster-type book—sinking of 
the Titanic, Jamestown Flood, Chicago 
Fire—will like this well-told tale of the 
deadliest of nature’s killers: 
lanche. 


the ava- 


After this last winter's great snows, 
one hopes he can have some apprecia- 
tion of snow in great masses and 
weights. On January 11, 1954, the vil- 
lage of Blons in western Austria was 
struck by a tremendous avalanche. The 
author sets up his story in such a way 
that by the time the snow strikes this 
tiny place, we seem to know the people, 
their quaintness, Catholicity, their vir- 
tues and pettinesses. We keep wonder- 
ing why the people stay in such a 
dangerous place—why they do not heed 
the repeated warnings of the experts; 
we wonder, and the author shows us 
the answers in terms of anecdotes and 
relevant background. After the disaster 
which fills the valley with corpses and 
debris, we are shown the effects of 
shock and pain. 

This reads like a good novel at all 
times. Perhaps, the first few pages are 
too bluntly didactic for the novel-read- 
er’s taste. The author uses the “formula” 
of a New Yorker profile writer: effective 
if a bit trite at book length. But the 
man has us and our attention because 
of the subject in all its horror. 

Libraries which have nothing on 
avalanches should acquire this book at 
once. An index might have helped a 
reader interested only in the “facts, 
ma’m.” There are traces of a_biblio- 
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graphy in the earlier pages. Those with 
4 scientific knowledge of avalanches 
may «avil here and there as the expert 
journalist generalizes a bit; no matter— 
the general reader may rejoice. 


Rosert H. Fioop, C.S.B. 


The Affluent Society, by John Ken- 
neth Galbraith. 368 pp. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $5. 


_ AuTHoR, a Harvard professor of 
economics, presents this thesis: the 
belief that production is the central 
problem of economics, while it is com- 
monly held by economists, statesmen, 
business men, conservatives and liberals 
alike, is a myth. In actual fact produc- 
tion is no longer urgent; the campaign 
against poverty in this county, save for 
minor operations, is over. Ours is the 
afluent society. 

But we continue to act as if produc- 
tion is urgent. For one thing, we identi- 
fy the size of production with military 
strength, and consequently, think it im- 
portant to keep the level of output high. 
It is not, however, the gross output of 
an economy that counts but usable 
military output. Also, we want the 
security high production brings. In fact, 
we are much more interested in job 
security than in goods turned out. 
Thirdly, wants are artificially stimulat- 
ed through advertising by producers 
who create a false sense of urgency. 
“One cannot defend production as satis- 
fying wants if that production creates 
the wants.” Finally, there is a vested 
interest claiming the urgency of pro- 
duction. Corporation executives, the 
ideal type of producers, really deserve 
their high position in society only if 
production is so very important. Other- 
wise, their position is threatened by 
public servants, educators and others. 
The prevailing view is a strange one: 
while the man “who devises a nostrum 
for a nonexistent need and then suc- 
cessfully promotes both is today’s noble- 
man,” the public servant who dreams 
up a new public service is a wastrel. 

The consequence of our unfortunate 
preoccupation with production is that 
the economic problems that are really 
urgent cannot be solved. One of these 
is the mounting size of the private con- 
sumer debt which, under the circum- 
stances, must not be halted, since any 
interruption in the increase in debt 
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means an actual reduction in the de- 
mand for the nation’s output. Nor can 
inflation be conquered as long as we 
believe that, for reasons of economic 
security, it is necessary to operate the 
economy at a high level of output. 
Another problem that arises from the 
myth of production is the lack of “social 
balance,” that is, the lack of a satis- 
factory relationship between the supply 
of privately produced goods and services 
and those of the state. Social balance 
does not now exist because producers 
create wants for private production that 
give it priority over public production. 
Consequently, schools, parks, _ play- 


grounds, streets, sanitation, roads, urban 
transportation, parking facilities and 





‘ i 
John Kenneth Galbraith: Exposing a myth 


mental hospitals are badly deficient. The 
affluence of society is, therefore, limited 
to the private sector. 

Those are the problems. The solu- 
tions, Mr. Galbraith believes, are not 
difficult to arrive at once we remove 
the myth of production. Restrictions on 
consumer credit will halt the rise of 
private debt; increased sales taxes will 
finance the necessary public services. A 
solution to the inflation problem, that 
retains security without insisting upon 
a high level of production, is proposed, 
Cyclically Graduated Compensation. 
CGC would reduce the demand for 
goods by decreasing unemployment 
compensation when the economy is 
approaching full employment. On the 
other hand, compensation would be 
progressively increased during recessions. 

Galbraith evidently means to present 


a policy-making guide for liberals. 
Keynes’ General Theory was such a 
book in 1936 but, since its prescriptions 
for full employment have been com- 
monly accepted, liberals and conserva- 
tives have had no quarrel over economic 
problems for some time. The author 
bids to end this era of good feeling. 
Having removed the Utopian aura of 
production, liberals are free to plead 
for better public services at the expense 
of private production, for the end of in- 
flation and excessive consumer debt, for 
CGC and price control; all of which the 
conservatives are sure to oppose. 

The one theoretical deficiency in this 
book is the view that large firms in- 
crease prices when demand falls, thus 
encouraging inflation. Since this is con- 
trary to the established theory of the 
firm and to the principle of maximiza- 
tion of net income, the burden of proof 
lies with the author, but he offers none. 
The book’s greatest defect is its collect- 
ivist ideology. Unless you agree that it 
is necessary and even desirable to have 
a greater degree of government invest- 
ment and control, then you will hesi- 
tate to follow this new leader of the 
liberals. 

WituiaM R. Waters 


King Mob, The Story of Lord George 
Gordon and the London Riots of 
1780, by Christopher Hibbert. 
249 pp. World. $4.95. 


T= BOOK is of special interest to 
Catholics inasmuch as it is essentially 
the story of what happened when the 
first measure of relief for Catholics in 
England, the Catholic Relief Act of 
1778, was passed into law with amaz- 
ing ease, only to be seized upon, for 
political reasons, as an instrument with 
which to attack and perhaps overthrow 
the Ministry of Lord North. 

It was not passed from any desire to 
protect the right of Catholics to the 
exercise of their religion, but simply to 
enable the government to enlist Catho- 
lics, especially Scottish Highlanders, 
openly instead of surreptitiously, into 
the British armed forces. Such was the 
beginning of what subsequently, and 
for very similar reasons, produced Cath- 
olic Emancipation in 1829. It is inter- 
esting to read how many Catholics op- 
posed the grant of any relief at all, in- 
cluding the venerable Bishop Challoner, 
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and how the riots in Scotland succeed 
ed in making Catholic families write 
in to the government asking that the 
provisions of the Act should not apply 
in Scotland, to which the Ministry 
hastily consented. 

Lord George Gordon, a younger son 
of a Duke, was one of the most eccen- 
tric men of his time, if not actually in 
sane. His career was erratic, first in 
the Navy, then in Parliament, and 
next as Pyesident of the Protestant As 
sociation, from which position he at- 
tempted to bully the King, the govern 
ment and everyone else, and ended by 
instigating the great riots, the worst in 
English history, which have been called 
after him. He was tried for high treason 
but acquitted, finally becoming a con- 
vert to Judaism and dying a discredited 
and broken man. The riots lasted about 
a week, with tremendous damage to 
property and great loss of life. The 
goals were broken open, convicts turned 
loose upon the populace, chapels de 
stroyed, with thousands upon thousands 
of the lowest scum of Hogarthian Lon 
lon roaring their lust for destruction in 
an unbroken drunken orgy 
the streets. 


through 


It is not a pretty picture, but it is a 
lesson in mob psychology and a valid 
picture of the horror that false and 
mischievous propaganda can create in 
propitious circumstances. The book is 
thorough and well documented and will 
probably become the standard authority. 

|. Merepiry Tatrron 


Mainly on the Air, by Max Beer- 
bohm. 212 pp. Knopf. $3.75. 


l® HIs oprruARY of Dan Leno, the 
English vaudeville comedian, Max 
Beerbohm mourned that the “kinemato 
graph,” being then silent, could not pre 
serve for posterity the richness of that 
historic clown’s style. Posterity has been 
more fortunate with Max. Most of the 
essays in this collection are transcrip 
talks given on the British 
Broadcasting Corporation; gracefully, 
humorously, they bewail the passing of 
Max’s own period, the dashing, flounc 
ing turn of the century when British 
imperialism seemingly, and deceptively, 
never was more successful, when Ibsen 
was undermining the superficial “social 
drama” of Pinero, a rather more suavc 
Belasco, and the “soldiers of the Queen, 
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m'lad” ever were victorious under a 
never setting sun. Ironically, these talks 
came to London as bombs crashed on 
the city. The gentle, timorous, old man’s 
voice disdained warfare—the vulgarity 
of it all; in air-raid shelters Londoners 
chuckled and loved “Our Incomparable 
Max.” 

What can one say of him to convey 
the flavor of his indomitable dandyism? 
He was one of a marvelous crop of es- 
sayists that included Shaw, Chesterton, 
3elloc, Robert Lynd the Irishman—all 
enthusiastically involved in the meta- 
morphosis of society that was going on 
around them. They were basically di- 
vided on principles more important 
than the mere sociological, yet, curious- 
ly and exemplarily, united as friends: 
see Shaw on Chesterton and Chester- 
ton, a masterpiece, on Shaw. Why did 
they cherish Max, whom Shaw named 
“The Incomparable,” above all others, 
their eternal younger brother? Perhaps 
it was because he left social questions 
to the more earnest, the “more intelli- 
gent” as he would have said, with a 
naughty twinkle in the half-cloaked 
Cves. 


A superb drama critic, a caricaturist 




















Self-caricature by Max Beerbohm 





of genius, in this book Cworthily pro. 
duced by Mr. Knopf—a dandy, in the 
old, good sense, among book publish. 
ers), he shows his skill as a_ literary 
caricaturist and portrait painter. Much 
of this book was published under the 
same title in 1947, but over a third of 
the material in this edition is new. Here 
Nat Goodwin, the American actor, 
Marie Lloyd, the Cockney vaudeville 
comedian, Yeats, Hall Caine, George 
Moore, walk a vanished, lovely, shabby 
but so elegantly stylish London—a Lon. 
don whose vanished glories along with 
theirs never were hymned so modestly, 
so sweetly, nor so strongly as by the 
piping voice of the exile from Rapallo 
who came home with his lovely south- 
ern wife to cheer a garrison city in the 
1940's. 
Wi J. Ico 


The Human Condition, by Hannah 
Arendt. 332 pp. University of 
Chicago Press. $4.75. 


| ew suBJECT matter of this book is 
the active life. It is based on a series 
of lectures entitled Vita Activa which 
the author delivered at the University 
of Chicago in 1956 under the auspices 
of the Walgreen Foundation. The habit 
of thinking about the active life origin- 
ated with the Greeks and was contin- 
ued by the Christians in an hierarchical 
association where it was subordinated to 
the vita contemplativa. The. modern 
break with this tradition which, with 
Marx and Nietzsche, reverses the hier- 
archical order does not thereby remedy 
our want of knowledge of the active 
life, since this reversal operates within 
the same conceptual framework and 
leaves that framework more or less in- 
tact. 

Miss Arendt proposes to distinguish 
among three fundamental human ac- 
tivities within the vita activa: labor, 
work and action: 

Labor is the activity which corresponds 
to the biological process of the human body, 
whose spontaneous growth, metabolism, 
and eventual decay are bound to the vital 
necessities produced and fed into the life 
process by labor. The human condition of 
labor is life itself. 

Work is the activity which corresponds 
to the unnaturalness of human existence, 
which is not imbedded in, and whose mor- 
tality is not compensated by, the species’ 
ever-recurring life cycle. Work provides an 
“artificial” world of things, distinctly differ- 
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ent from all natural surroundings. Within 
its borders each individual life is housed, 
while this world itself is meant to outlast 


and transcend them all. The human con- 
dition of work is worldliness. 

Action, the only activity that goes on 
directly between men without the inter- 
mediary of things or matter, corresponds to 
the human condition of plurality, to the 
fact that men, not Man, live on the earth 
and inhabit the world. 


What is here given in epitome is rein- 
forced in the rest of the book by explica- 
tion and by consideration of how its 
components have fared in Western his- 
tory and the just-ended modern age. 

The nature of the arguments used in 
The Human Condition, depending as 
they do on cumulative intensification, 
makes it impossible to summarize them 
in any adequate fashion. Two of them, 
however, should be indicated as espec- 
ially noteworthy. One is the brilliant 
reexamination of the thought of Karl 
Marx. Making capital, so to speak, of 
the distinction between labor and work, 
Miss Arendt argues that Marx’s con- 
ception of labor as “man’s metabolism 
with nature” leads him to envision a 
completely socialized mankind in which 
work, which adds new objects to the 
human artifice, would have no place 
but only labor. 

The other argument of special in- 
terest is to be found in an historical re- 
view of “the seventeenth century revo- 
lution” in science and philosophy. ‘The 
sparkling development of the author's 
contention that “it was not reason but 
a man-made instrument, the telescope, 
which actually changed the physical 
world view” recalls some of the best 
pages of her predecessor in this field, 
Alexander Koyre. 

If the arguments cannot here be sum- 
marized, their general relevance can be 
declared. All of us are involved these 
days with a certain emphasis on the 
vita activa. Philosophically this happens 
either because we think there are no 
objects stable enough to contemplate or 
because, believing there are such ob- 
jects, we are too busy trying to estab- 
lish that they exist to have much op- 
portunity to contemplate them for 
what they are. Religiously the emphasis 
occurs because with a concomitant bet- 
ter appreciation of the limited relevance 
of abstract, conceptual hierachies to 
concrete personal decisions we realize 
that the value of contemplation is not 
the supreme demand to which we are 
subject, it being required in charity 
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Richard Chase: American dialogue 


when our brother is in straits to leave 
Rachel for blear-eyed Leah, to use St. 
Gregory’s personification. 

That our commitment is somehow to 
“action” is fairly well and widely un- 
derstood, but Hannah Arendt’s book 
asks us “to think what we are doing.” 
That what we are doing is attempting 
to move from the modern age into the 
adventure of the modern world is pretty 
well what we think, but this book sug- 
gests questions we might ask to discover 
what that means and what it requires. 

Is The Human Condition “a major 
statement of philosophy” as the dust 
jacket says? The reviewer of a work of 
philosophy cannot say, because a work 
of philosophy becomes major in the de- 
gree to which it gets involved in other 
works of philosophy, and this may hap- 
pen only centuries later. It cannot, 
therefore, be said that Miss Arendt’s 
book is a major statement; the nature 
of philosophy precludes this. What can 
be said is that her book is important 
and that it is perhaps soon to become a 
major work in philosophy. It depends 
on how well we listen to the wisdom 
it offers. 

Gerorce F. Drury 


The Democratic Vista, by Richard 
Chase. 180 pp. Doubleday. 
$3.95. 


_= AauTHOR of The Democratic Vista, 
would not, I feel sure, wish to be 
compared to Plato, but since he has 
chosen the dialogue form to set forth 


his ideas some comparison is inevitable. 
Happily, Mr. Chase does not emerge at 
all badly—in one respect at least, it 
seems to me, he improves upon the 
great philosopher. The opponents of 
Socrates are usually mere straw-men, 
either knocked out in the first round or 
reduced to mumbling monosyllabic 
agreement; but the participants in these 
discussions are flesh-and-blood people, 
of pretty much equal mind and intel- 
lectual stamina. The resulting dialectic 
is both genuine and stimulating. 

Ralph Headstrong, a middle-aged 
professor of Amercian literature, has 
been spending the summer with his 
wife, Dorothy, and their children on 
the Massachusetts coast; they are visited 
for a weekend by George and Nancy 
Middleby and their family. George is 
also a professor, but younger than Ralph 
and tempted to abandon his profession 
for the greater economic security of the 
insurance business. The discussions take 
place between Friday night and Sun- 
day night, and within a relatively small 
compass range over an enormous num- 
ber of subjects. 

The symbolical names give us some 
idea of the viewpoints represented. 
Ralph, being older, tends to look back 
upon and admire the rigorous virtues of 
the early settlers and the Founding 
Fathers, and to believe that a culture 
of individualism and _ contradictory 
qualities produced the great literature 
of the nineteenth century. He is not a 
pessimist, but he views with alarm the 
smothering conformity of our present- 
day society. George tends toward the 
“middle way” which Ralph distrusts— 
we are located, he thinks, in an interim 
culture created by the cold-war situation 
but in the meantime “we live more 
comfortably than our elders . . . Cand) 
we are more at peace with our own 
emotions . . . Ours is the wisdom of 
the ordinary.” 

Of the remaining characters the most 
important is Rinaldo Schultz, a young 
European who has just become an 
American citizen and is embarking on a 
career as an engineer. Rinaldo is tre- 
mendously enthused about the oppor- 
tunities for the future in America, but 
he is concerned, too, about the lack of 
any deep or abiding culture in this 
country and believes that we would do 
well to learn from the Old World in 
this regard. Here again, the hybrid 
name must surely be significant—is Mr. 
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Chase suggesting that a combination of 
the best elements in the Latin and Ger- 
manic cultures of Europe offers a better 
reconciliation of American polarities 
than the “middle-of-the-roadism” repre- 
sented by George? 

Mr. Chase remarks in his preface 
that Ralph Headstrong usually speaks 
for the author and I, too, find myself 
more in agreement with him than with 
any of the others. As in all such dis- 
cussions, no conclusions are reached; but 
it is to the author's credit that the issues 
are stated with great fairness and ob- 
jectivity, and with a real understanding 
of the viewpoints involved. The dia- 
logue form, it may be, is the ideal way 
to set forth the larger and greater dia- 
logue which is taking place in the 
American mind today. 

Cuarves A. FECHER 


Dante Lights the Way, by Ruth 
Mary Fox. 389 pp. Bruce. $4.95. 


y THis BOOK Ruth Mary Fox lights 
the way for the twentieth-century 
mind to understand the thirteenth-cen- 
tury world of Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
“This book is not an exegesis of the text 
of the Divine Comedy. . It is an 
effort to clear away a few of the difh- 
culties — philosophical, theological, and 
liturgical— which have interposed for 
many readers between his time and 
ours.” 

The book is divided into three sec- 
tions. The first acquaints the reader 
with the necessary historical, personal 
and structural background. The second 
takes up Dante’s religious beliefs and 
gives good summaries of the place of 
angels, Our Lady, the Deity, the Incar- 
nation and the Redemption in Dante's 
thought. The third section presents a 
summary of Dante’s analysis of the 
means by which man can attain union 
with God and His Will “in which is 
our peace.” 

The author is eminently fitted to 
write such a book. She has spent years 
studying Dante and years introducing 
him to students and others through her 
lectures. The results of her scholarship 
are evident in the many enlightening 
details she records from personal trips 
to Italy and in the sureness of her 
theological expression which shows her 
careful collaboration with theologians. 
The results of her courses and lectures 
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are evident in the way she packs the 
text with necessary details leaving with 
one a desire to read further in Dante. 
A great aid to further study as well as 
to critical use of the text is the constant 
reference to the Divine Comedy given 
in parentheses after important points. 

All in all, the book will prove of great 
service to those who are looking for an 
introduction to Dante and possibly of 
even greater service to those who are 
introducing Dante to others. The Di- 
vine Comedy is important for our time 
as it is for all time. “It is timeless, as 
Hell and Heaven, which Dante _por- 
trays with such vividness, are timeless, 
as God and eternity are timeless. No 
other poem has such scope; no other 
poet makes so clear within the confines 
of one work what he believes about the 
meaning of the whole universe, about 
the meaning of life and of death and 
of immortality.” 


Joun M. Renper, C.P. 


Selected Essays, by Robert Penn 
Warren. 305 pp. Random House. 
$4. 


|: you require a rather formal, nine- 
teenth-century style of critical essay 
in preference to a book review, if you 
enjoy fresh evaluations of standard 
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classics, and if you believe that a wise 
and gracious critic is the proper in- 
termediary between writer and reader, 
then you will be well satisfied, as I was, 
with this collection of essays in criticism. 

Indeed, what Mr. Warren demands 
of all writers and critics—‘“intelligence, 
tact, discipline, honesty and sensitivity,” 
he abundantly provides. Such qualities 
not only illuminate the several works 
of fiction and poetry under considera- 
tion but also reveal the presence of an 
aesthetic theory worth studying for its 
own sake. 

For although the author disclaims a 
system, he does admit to “an abiding 
point of view,” one which consistently 
approaches a work of art from four 
avenues: the nature and meaning of 
the text; the process by which it came 
into being; its relation to the world; 
and its value as a celebration of life. 
These, systematic or not, are the ap- 
proaches of “the new critics.” 

Such critics, Mr. Warren among 
them, assume that responsible writers 
say what they mean but frequently 
mean more than they say. To let form 
lead to the heart of matter is one way, 
at least, of discovering how much more 
is meant than said. Finally, it is the 
function of the critic to describe this 
process to the reader. 


The crucial issues, however, are 
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whether Mr. Warren’s observation of 
form does in fact get him to the major 
thesis of his text, and whether then he 
can communicate what he has found. 
On the whole, I believe that he meets 
both issues in a very convincing way— 
with the following reservations: 

One, the method seems to work bet- 
ter with fiction than with poetry. His 
grasp and elucidation of Conrad's 
Nostromo, of the key ideas in Heming- 
way and Faulkner, of the weakness in 
Thomas Wolfe, and of the typical 
techniques of Katherine Anne Porter 
and Eudora Welty, seem sound and 
always interesting. But Melville as poet 
eludes him, Frost is overwhelmed by 
him, and Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner” 
remains just about where J. L. Lowes 
left him. As for a piece entitled “Pure 
and Impure Poetry,” I should like to 
agree with Warren, especially when he 
argues that there is only good or bad 
poetry, not pure or impure, but find 
myself mystified by such arcane judg- 
ments as “poetry wants to be pure, 
poems do not,” or the quality of such 
and such a line is “hard” or “soft.” 

Two, the method of “getting at” a 
work is usually indirect. Witness the 
number of times Warren uses the ex- 
pressions “kind of” or something “is 
like” something else. This approach by 
parallels is frequently very striking, par- 
ticularly when there is no other way 
of explaining a text, but it should not 
be a substitute for simple and direct 
analysis. If it is, we may be impressed 
by the stratagems but not necessarily 
directed to the one goal that the author 
had in mind. 

Three, the method stops short of 
value judgments. True, it was never in- 
tended to go on to them. But having 
interpreted a given text, the critic, it 
seems to me, almost has to evaluate it. 
And yet Warren generally does not. 

With these reservations, then, I feel 
that the method does work. More im- 
portant, Robert Penn Warren works on 
the reader: by the quality of his special 
brand of humanism, by the perception 
of his readings, and by the sensitivity 
of his writing. Nor does he hesitate to 
get out on the critical limb when the 
text brings him into conflict with other 
critics. For, as he puts it, “At any one 
moment each of us must take the risk 
of his sensibility and his logic in mak- 
ing a reading.” 

James G. Murray 
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My Secret Diary, by Giovanni Gua- 
reschi. Translated by Frances 
Frenaye. 234 pp. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. $3.75. 


PQ =snees wHo open this book in the 
expectation of discovering another 
sequel to The Little World of Don 
Camillo will be disappointed. This is 
not to say that it is inferior to that now 
classic of strength through sympathy. 
In fact, it complements, explains and 
even justifies Guareschi’s well-known 
attitude. 

My Secret Diary is a recollection of 
the time Guareschi was a prisoner of 
war. Prisoner of war diaries too often 
run the gamut from melancholy brood- 
ing through sententiousness to escapist 
tomfoolery. My Secret Diary has none 
of these. Guareschi realizes that in this 
camp he is no more than “Prisoner 
Number 6865,” that every man _ has 
shed his protective covering and shows 
himself for what he really is, and that 
every man can be judged solely by his 
performance. All men live, act and die 
in the barest humility. Officers as well 
as enlisted men scramble for bits of 
coal with which to cook their rice and 
beans. There are pictures of poverty. 
Death is depicted unsentimentally in its 
true significance—sometimes in shocking 
flippancy. But the picture is always 
poverty and suffering with dignity. 

Guareschi’s men all know that they 
are really better than their condition. 
This is the essential humor of the cre- 
ator of Don Camillo, and we see it 
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here in its true-life background. These 
people long for the better things of life, 
be it tobacco, more food, watches that 
tell time accurately, Dante, technical 
books. There is even a university or- 
ganized in the camp. 

Guareschi is always able to rise above 
the temporalities of political condition 
or of ideology, with the result that what 
he says has a peculiar universality. Con- 
vinced of the essential integrity of man, 
Guareschi would like to ignore political 
distinctions and enmities between na- 
tions. Yet it is ironical that for years 
after the war he had to read a window 
sticker on his home-town trolley car 
which read: “When Stalin comes, he'll 
see that everyone has a job.” 

Guareschi idealism pervades My 
Secret Diary as it did The Little World 
of Don Camillo. The expression of it 
is more personal, yet it is what any 
soldier might think. 

Daniet T. MitcHery 


Culture Under Canvas, The Story of 
Tent Chautauqua, by Harry P. 
Harrison as told to Karl Detzer. 
287 pp. Hastings House. $6.50. 


AS EMINENT Methodist clergyman, 
John H. Vincent, decided it would 
be in order to open a summer school for 
Sunday School Teachers on the site of 
an abandoned “camp meeting” grounds 
at Chautauqua, New York. Along with 
instruction in teaching methods enter- 
tainment was desirable. This entertain- 
ment had to be serious and cultural, and 
it could not savor of the theater. Out of 
such exigencies Chautauqua was born. 
Little by little it intended to become a 
theater, not so much without a stage as 
without make-up. Finally, at the very 
end, via a morality play and Shakes- 
peare, it presented stage plays. 

Mr. Harrison recalls what was less 
the institution than the cultural phe- 
nomenon with which he was long asso- 
ciated. It survives, it seems, here and 
there, but it was all but killed by better 
roads and Mr. Ford’s flivver. What they 
left, the radio and the Great Depression 
destroyed save for some pathetic rem- 
nants. Reading his description of what 
he saw of the old post-frontier rural 
America, bogged down in cultural iso- 
lation, emotional monotony and _pre- 
judice, one is thankful Mr. Ford and 
Chautauqua are accorded places if not 
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of honor at least of sympathetic recol- 
lection in our national history. 

By any rational standard the enter- 
tainment Chautauqua offered was very 
poor indeed and the lectures given 
under its tents were of the “Acres of 
Diamonds” variety in great part, al- 
though politicians and reformers of 
standing made use of its platform and 
collected its fees. Chautauqua even had 
its imitators, among them a Klantauqua; 
for it was to the credit of Chautauqua 
that it kept itself free of intolerance. Its 
surviving readers and singers, for only 
at the very end did it dare admit it em- 
ployed “actors,” went on to the radio; 
and if we are tempted to smile too 
broadly at Chautauqua let us but listen, 
if we can, to a few commercial radio 
and television programs. We may then 
doubt if the popular culture of commer- 
cial mass production is so very superior 
to that of the old rural America of silly 
prejudice and assertive ignorance but 
genuine emotion and thought that was 
homespun rather than synthetic weave. 

Unconsciously, Mr. Harrison tells 
another story beside the story of Chau- 
tauqua, that of the terrible dichotomy 
of the America of the educated and the 
America of the people. To the latter a 
Beecher could speak on such subjects as 
patriotism, beauty, social manners, table 
talk and immortality, reserving, as 
others did, his own language for his 
own. The use of the two languages has 
continued. William Jennings Bryan and 
Warren Gamaliel Harding, two very 
popular Chautauqua figures, were but 
the best known who spoke only one 
language without condescension and in- 
sincerity because they did not really 
know there was any other. Others were 
like the “well-known poet, mercifully 
left unnamed, who offered . . . three 
titles: Listen to America, Words and 
Music, and Songs and Singers. ‘Let ’em 
take their choice, whichever they think 
sounds best,’ he explained to his man- 
ager. ‘It’s all the same speech.’” 

Jutrus Frasco Harmon 


Buttons in the Back, by Elizabeth 
Kirtland. 159 pp. Vanguard. 
$3.50. 


Ts 1s A delightful reverie of child- 
hood past, of a little girl called Ort- 
tud (“a name like potato bugs in a bot- 
tle”) whose face is little and brown and 
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whose legs are long and thin. Her 
brothers say she looks like “two big eyes 
on the end of a stick.” 

Ortrud’s life, short as it has been, is 
dedicated to not being Ortrud. “Ortrud 
means I’m always wrong . . . when we 
play Civil War, everyone else is the 
blue and fat Union Army. I am, all by 
myself, all the starving Confederate 
soldiers . . . Ortrud is like my new shoes 
—they look shiny new . . . Saturday 
night. Sunday when I walked up the 
aisle—they squeaked . . . Ortrud means 
my new dress. It walks around by itself 
without me in it.” 

So—Ortrud will be Gwendolyn. Her 
methods are outright, with the basic 
simplicity of genius. She drinks a magic 
potion (potato bugs, ink to make her 
eyes blue, fireflies to make her hair 
shiny)—which, alas, doesn’t work. Dis- 
illusioned by this failure, but still de- 
termined, she announces to the new 
teacher that she is Gwendolyn Gould, 
an “orphaned” who lives on the edge 
of town. Still unbowed by the explosion 
of this littke myth, she buys a dress 
which is surely Gwendolyn’s, a fateful 
pink dress, with ruffles on the shoulders, 
and buttons down the back. How could 
one be Ortrud with ruffles on one’s 
shoulders and buttons down the back? 

But Papa, who has a beautiful office 
in the bank, takes a narrow-minded 
view of her charging the dress to the 
bank. In business-like fashion, he points 
out that if she pays thirty-five cents a 
week it will take twenty-two weeks to 
repay her debt, and until the dress is 
paid for, she may wear it—and nothing 
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else. Her relief is quickly drowned in 
the knowledge that “wearing the same 
pink dress . . . does not make you feel 
like other people look and it makes the 
dress get uglier.” But every evening 
the dress is washed and ironed so that 
it is ready for the next day. “The worst 
thing is the buttons in the back. Every 
morning I’ve got to find somebody to 
button it . . . Every night I’ve got to 
find somebody to unbutton it . . . Never 
as long as I live do I ever want a pink 
dress.” 

The style is charming without being 
coy, refreshing without being naive; its 
only fault is that it reads so quickly and 
easily that one is finished far too soon, 
For out of the enchanted world of “ice 
cream combs,” “hi pockrits” and “Aur- 
ory Borey Alice” come such profound 
observations as “The way not to be 
Ortrud is not to be Gwendolyn. A new 
name does not change anything. You 
are the same inside—and things outside 
get worse . . . You are more Ortrud 
than ever when you are found out not 
to be Gwendolyn.” 

A wonderful book for anybody who 
was, knew, or loved, a little girl! 

VirciniA JULIER 


From Ape to Angel, An Informal 
History of Social Anthropology, 
by H. R. Hays. 440 pp. Knopf. 
$7.50. 


Anos WHO attempts to write the 
history of one of the modern sci- 
ences must begin by (almost arbitrarily) 
answering two questions upon which no 
agreement even among the so-called 
“experts” is ever possible. Since this is 
the case in sciences, like medicine or 
mathematics, whose fields of applica- 
tion are well-defined, the problems to 
be faced and decisions that must be 
rendered by an historian in that modern 
scientific jungle euphoniously referred 
to as “The Behavioral Sciences,” are al- 
most overwhelming. Today it would be 
utterly impossible to find any two peo- 
ple in the field of sociology, psychology, 
psychiatry, and anthropology, who agree 
either as to when anyone of them ae- 
tually began as a science or who should 
be included as a contributor. 

Social anthropology, the science of 
men living in groups, over the past 
thirty years burgeoned imperceptibly 
out of the broader field of cultural 
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anthropology, which in turn had been 
gparated from the field of physical 
anthropology at the turn of the century. 
In From Ape to Angel, Hays not only 
begins his story about seventy-five years 
before the word anthropology was used 
but also includes just about everyone 
who ever wrote about human beings 
and their behavior, novelists, govern- 
ment agents, brain surgeons, artists, 
archaeologists, ethnologists, sociologists, 
as well as anthropologists. 

When we turn to his handling of 
this motley crew we cannot help but 
point out that a more accurate subtitle 
to his book would have been “An Anec- 
dotal History of Anthropological Esoter- 
ica and Erotica.” In almost every chap- 
ter he goes off on a tangent to describe 
with surprisingly intimate details and 
at great length some minor event in the 
lives of these “anthropologists,” or 
(probably) when such “interesting” 
sidelights were not available, he regales 
the reader with detailed accounts of the 
“Sexual Life of Savages,” thereby dis- 
torting the significance these descrip- 
tions have in anthropological analysis. 
The same criticism could be made with 
regard to some of the pictures included 
in the book. 

Despite these defects Hays should 
be given credit for a number of excel- 
lent analyses and summaries. He also 
does well in recognizing the contribu- 
tions modern social anthropology has 
made and is still making toward a deep- 
er understanding of humanity in both 
the disarmingly simple socio-cultural 
background of a primitive way of life 
where raw human nature is more clear- 
ly revealed, as well as in our own high- 
ly complicated society where man is in 
“a desperate struggle to orient himself 
in a world of bewildering transforma- 
tion and terrifying multiplicity.” 

Sytvester A. Sreser, S.V.D. 


Sheepfold Hill, by Conrad Aiken. 
62 pp. Sagamore Press. $2.95. 


I ie SIGNET OF this book is the mar- 
riage processional of thought and 
music within an appropriate format. 
Under Conrad Aiken’s disciplined skill 
that processional seems caught—from 
time to time—for a “perfect moment’— 
not on Keat’s urn, but on Sheepfold 
Hill, in a New England seasons’ wheel. 
Framed within connotative images like 
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“ . ” 
a caucus of robins,” the poet shapes 
fluent vignettes: 
the little Pan Pipe 
plaintive and sweet on the water at mid- 
night 
yet audible still to the infinitessmal 
tambourine of the eardrum 
and we are both aware and unaware of 
the assonance and consonance which 
lock the lines into the poem. Some of 
these visual-auditory images float on a 
spume of music made by elusive, tan- 
gential ringing of sound on sense. 
Four bells 
sing now in the fisherman’s lighted cabin 
above the brass binnacle and the floating 
compass. 
Six o’clock in the cone of the Equinox, the 
bells 
echo over mud-flats and flash in the pools, 
and over the oyster beds, the shells of the 
razor fish, 
borne inland, to be echoed again 
by the austere bell in the puritan steeple. 


At another time, such a fusion of mel- 
odic devices may suggest the quality of 
an incantation: “What time, tonight, 
under the motionless mill-wheel, in the 
pouring brook . . . By the dial in Samos 
what hour? Or in Babylon among the 
Magi?” Incantation has a magnetic force, 
luring the reader with sound, making 
him forget the nebulousness of philo- 
sophic conclusions. The poet asks: 
“What rite Cin life, would you) single 
to return for?” And he develops an in- 
scape-luminous roll of possibilities. 
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Two long poems, “The Crystal” and 
“Hallowe'en” introduce the book and 
have their source, the poet explains in 
an introductory section, in scholarly 
articles from which he has drawn theme, 
detail and image. “The Mayflower,” 
third poem of this section, is a strongly 
lyrical and organic ballad. 

Shorter lyrics make up the second 
section; an elegy for Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt is the feature of the third 
section. Part I seems provocative of 
thought; Part Il memorable for the in- 
dividuality of lyric treatment in poems 
like “Portrait,” of Helen of Troy, and 
“Herman Melville.” The philosophic 
musing of Part II has kinship with 
Part I. 

Sheepfold Hill is a book from which 
a student-craftsman might learn Poe’s 
fine art of “rhythmical creation of beau- 
ty”; a book in which a humanist might 
re-explore the potentials of the mind 
seeking . . . “a reasoned dishevelment 
ruffling quietly the day’s or the hour's 
issue.” 

But there is a suggestion in the poems 
—implicit and explicit—that in this life 
intensity of appreciation is the final 
goal: “if only one more to remember 
something secret and precious, but for- 
gotten: something intended but never 
performed: begun but not finished.” 
The ultimate answer to “How shall we 
praise the forms?” is—be intensely aware 
of them: “making oblation in a single 
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moment of consciousness to the endless 
forever together.” 

This is good, but not quite enough. 
We listen to the music of the poems— 
rich or austere—and we move forward 
on its impulsion to a contemplation of 
order, but we are left wondering—and 
a little lonely—because all this order 
makes one alive to the Orderer whom 
the poet does not praise, does not name. 


Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 


Algeria, The Realities, by Germaine 
Tillion. Translated by Ronald 
Matthews. 115 pp. Knopf. $2.50. 


y= EVER-PRESENT news stories, the 
rash of books, articles, radio and tele- 
vision features about the civil war in 
Algeria leave most Americans confused, 
»ewildered and thoroughly disenchant- 
ed with French colonialism. Indeed, 
most Americans are firmly convinced 
that France could end the war in Al- 
geria by simply granting Algeria her 
independence. Like most great move- 
ments in history, the conflict there is 
not subject to such a simple solution. 
Would that it were so! Now Madem- 
oiselle Germaine Tillion, a reputable 
French sociologist and anthropologist, 
who lived among the natives of the wild 
Aures Mountains of Algeria, writes an 
unusual, provocative account of the Al- 
gerian Crisis. 

Although she does not discount them, 
Mile. Tillion by-passes the world of the 
bombings, the skirmishes, the air raids 
and the guerrilla warfare as well as the 
world of the politicians and their eph- 
emeral schemes and procrastinations. In- 
stead, she studies the native Algerian 
peoples, their hopes and aspirations 
amid poverty and discontent. In short, 
she views the Algerian problem as es- 
sentially one where a modern civiliza- 
tion has come face to face with a back- 
ward one. In this conflict the backward 
civilization is inevitably overwhelmed. 
A modern civilization with its excellent 
health services, technical education, 
schools and competent local administra- 
tion has eradicated disease and pestil- 
ence, has diminished illiteracy and has 
given a semblance of order to local gov- 
ernment. But along with these “bless- 
ings’ of modern civilization—and for 
Mile. Tillion, what is most important— 
has come an exploding birthrate, an ed- 
ucated and irresponsible native intelli- 
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gentsia, and an impoverisation of the 
country. 

Mlle. Tillion is most concerned with 
the economic and social implications of 
this clash of civilizations. Her repeated 
observations are that the Algerian farm- 
ers are getting poorer and poorer as 
farms are divided among ever-increasing 
families. The remedy has been the mi- 
gration of large numbers of Algerian 
workers to metropolitan France. She 
argues that this must continue as these 
workers are the major support for most 
Algerian families. 

Throughout this book the inevitable 
conclusion is drawn that France needs 
Algeria and that Algeria more than ever 
needs France. For Algeria does not pos- 
sess the land or the material or spiritual 
resources to live alone. France alone can 
provide them. A sense of tragedy per- 
vades this brief, but excellent, work— 
when civilizations clash, can reason find 
the answer? 

Watter D. Gray 


Inside the Democratic Party, by 
Jack Redding. 319 pp. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $4.50. 


J= LITTLE publicized operations of a 
major national political party at top 
level are revealed in Jack Redding’s 
Inside the Democratic Party. The book 
is important, informative and _interest- 
ing. Students of politics, both amateur 
and professional, will find it of con- 
siderable value. 

Redding is no outsider to Democratic 
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Party politics. He was Publicity Dir. 
ector for the Democratic National Com- 
mittee from 1947 to 1950. As Assistant 
Postmaster from 1951 to early 1953, 
he was forbidden to engage in political 
activity by the Hatch Act, but since 
1953, when he was elected Treasurer of 
the Democratic National Committee, he 
has devoted himself to full-time political 
work. Most of the book is about the 
1948 presidential campaign, but the 
author’s informed and explosive obser- 
vations range to the present. He writes 
from memory and from formal and in- 
formal records available, in many cases, 
only to himself. 


The author focuses on the “political 
infighting” with which he was connect- 
ed during the 1948 campaign. For Red- 
ding, “political infighting” amounts to 
the opportunistic techniques he em- 
ployed in handling that tactical phase 
of the campaign which was concerned 
with the mass communication media. 
Redding says that his job was to set up 
the opponent, by means of “political 
infighting,” so that the strategy of the 
campaign would be operative and Pres- 
ident Truman would be enabled to de- 
liver the “knockout blow.” He explains 
how the Party overcame the problems 
entailed in presenting its argument to 
the people through media that were 
“objective.” It is interesting to note that 
Redding’s problems were never a result 
of trying to hedge on touchy issues. In 
1948 the Democratic Party was on the 
attack. The South and the Wallacites 
were alienated, but Truman won. Red- 
ding thinks that the present Democratic 
National Committee would benefit from 
a study of the positive approach of 1948. 


The book abounds in_ illuminating 
and startling passages. By way of ex- 
ample: Redding says that “most poli- 
ticians” feel that Ike was thinking of 
1952 when he frowned on MacArthur’s 
candidacy in 1948; Senator Vanden- 
berg, who would have been the most 
feared Republican candidate in 1948, 
was removed from contention partially, 
at least, by society gossip; Jimmy Roose- 
velt and Jack Arvey played anti-Truman 
roles prior to the Convention in 1948. 
Redding explains Truman’s endorse- 
ment of Harriman in 1956, and charges 
that Herbert Brownell, using the “polit 
ical infighting” technique, talked Ike 
into using troops in Little Rock as a 
means of splitting the Democratic Party. 

Rosert J. CLARKE 
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ETTER FROM IRELAND by Atice CurtTAYNeE 





——- 


July, 1958 


= THEATRE has been literary news 
for the past six months, which goes 
to prove—should anyone still doubt it— 
that the play is our thing in Ireland. 

I want to speak first of the amazing 
growth of provincial drama festivals 
during the past decade. This is the cul- 
tural phenomenon of rural Ireland. ‘The 
county of my adoption, Kildare, held 
its first regional festival last spring. The 
capital town became the county Mecca 
during the festival week: every car in 
the neighbourhood was commandeered 
for lifts; rather than suffer frustration, 
the staidest citizens were known to 
hitch-hike along the dark roads. Shortly 
afterwards, when one would have 
thought the town had returned to nor- 
mal, I tried to get some of the festival 
promoters to a local function and found 
that most of them were absent at the 
Sligo Drama Festival, because it had 
then become a question of afhliating 
Kildare with the All-Ireland Group. 
Even to an American, Sligo would seem 
a tidy distance from Kildare for a thea- 
tre performance. 

No function in Ireland this year has 
tivalled in interest the All-Ireland 
Drama Festival held in Athlone in 
March. During that fortnight of ama- 
teur play production, the booking clerk 
recorded 7000 telephone bookings. On 
one night alone, there were 500 calls 
from all over Ireland for 200 unbooked 
seats. Thirty-seven plays were present- 
ed in the fourteen days—a glut of 
drama, one might say. There had to be 
afternoon performances to cope with 
the programme. Even so, the theatre 
lights were never extinguished until 
2 a.M. The groups then moved on to 
hotel lounges and private houses, where 
they continued discussing the finer 
points of the plays until the dawn 
came. Someone assured me that no one 
slept in Athlone during that fortnight. 

The amateur performances at these 
festivals are on a very high level. One of 
the most interesting titles presented was 
Gaslight, the well-known English thrill- 
er by Patrick Hamilton. There were 
some covert smiles when it was known 
that the Charlestown Dramatic Club 
from Mayo was offering this play. The 
choice was considered over-ambitious, 
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since it needs first-class production, 
meticulous timing and almost profes- 
sional slickness. Yet the group carried 
it off brilliantly. 


The number of regional festivals has 
now grown so large the central Drama 
Council can no longer deal with such 
top-heavy programmes. It is pressing for 
intermediate festivals, or semi-finals, 
where regional winners can compete to 
appear at the All-Ireland Festival. 


The rural amateur dramatic move- 
ment is enthusiastically supported in 
nearly every Irish village and town, 
despite the counter-attractions of cine- 
ma, dance-hall and (still to a very lim- 
ited extent) television. It is in the re- 
mote villages of this land, many of 
them only recently lit by electricity, 
that all the winter recreation is devoted 
to play production. It is really here that 
the distinction won by Irish acting this 
century is still being faithfully seconded 
by earnest amateurs. This is the thing 
that attracts and holds our young peo- 
ple. A spontaneous devotion to amateur 
drama is perhaps the most characteris- 
tic aspect of our national life. As a so- 
cial and educational asset, it is rural 
Ireland’s trump card. 


Meanwhile, on the national scene, 
the postponement of the International 
Theatre Festival, originally intended to 
be the highlight of An Tostal in the 
capital, touched off furious controversy, 
the mutters of which have not yet died 
down. Two new plays had been listed 
for this function: the world premiere 
of Sean O’Casey’s The Drums of Fa- 
ther Ned and Bloomsday, a stage adapt- 
ation of James Joyce’s Ulysses, by Mr. 
Alan. McClelland. After the new 
O’Casey play had been accepted, the 
Dublin Tostal Council requested the 
playwright’s permission to make altera- 
tions “concerned with production de- 
tails of a technical and structural char- 
acter only.” Mr. O’Casey refused. In an 
interview with an Irish Times reporter 
in London, Mrs. O’Casey explained: 
“He could not possibly allow this. No 
established playwright could.” 

As for the Joyce production, the Dub- 
lin Tostal Council seemed to take alarm 
at the controversy and withdrew the 
play “taking into consideration the ef- 
fect of such a Controversy on the na- 


tional Tostal effort” (whatever that may 
mean). But the Council, in its state- 
ment, emphasized its opinion that the 
Joyce play contained nothing of an of- 
fensive nature and that there was noth- 
ing in the O’Casey play either which 
made it unsuitable for presentation. 

Then there was the indictment of 
the producer who put on Tennessee 
William’s The Rose Tattoo—a Captain 
Alan Simpson, who is co-director of the 
Pike Theatre Company, Dublin. This 
is a very small, but popular, theatre, 
usually offering foreign plays. The Rose 
Tattoo was alleged to be indecent and 
profane. The charge was dismissed in 
the Dublin District Court early in 
June. Justice Cathal O'Flynn said that 
there was not sufhcient evidence to re- 
turn Captain Simpson for trial. 

The judge took an hour and a half 
to outline his difficulties in arriving at 
a decision. He had had to seek guid- 
ance under the heading of “obscenity” 
and, since there was no Irish case to 
assist him, he had to consult “decisions 
in England and those of persuasive ef- 
fect from other countries, notably from 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” In order to mitigate the blow 
involved in his decision, he gave high 
praise to the detective, the three ser- 
geants, the inspector and the superin- 
tendent, who were the witnesses for the 
prosecution. “Men of the highest cali- 
bre,” he called them, “most efficient, of 
unimpeachable probity. . . . Their high 
standard would do honour to any po- 
lice force and the community which 
they serve is indeed fortunate to have 
them as police officers.” Then, in a near 
masterpiece of delicate insinuation, the 
judge went on to say that their credi- 
bility as witnesses was impaired by the 
probability of misconception; or, to put 
it in simpler words, that they were 
probably unable to grasp the dominant 
theme of the work as a whole. I could 
not get hold of the text of The Rose 
Tattoo, but from newspaper accounts of 
the police officers’ evidence, it does seem 
clear that a Catholic theme is unfairly 
handled in this play and in a manner 
unacceptable to an audience of be- 
lievers. 


There was a sequel on June 25th, 
(Continued on page 67) 
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LETTER FROM SPAIN by ANTHONY KERRIGAN 





July, 1958 


y= DEATH IN exile of Juan Ramon 
Jimenez, Spain’s Nobel Prize win- 
ner, late in May, underscored one of 
the strange phenomena of universal let- 
ters in the twentieth century. When a 
man so acceptable to official opinion as a 
Nobel Prize winner lives in expatria- 
tion, the reason is of necessary interest. 
In the case of Ernest Hemingway, for 
instance, the American Nobel Prize 
winner who for most of his life has 
managed to live many places, but in the 
United States for only comparatively 
short intervals, and who has always 
appreciated the numerous foreign coun- 
tries in which he has lived and worked, 
the reason is totally different in motiva- 
tion from that of the Spaniard. 

Jimenez lived in his last home, Puerto 
Rico, totally within his own mind, and 
he was influenced not at all (as Hem- 
ingway, conversely, was strongly influ- 
enced by Pio Baroja) by any American 
writer or even in any way by the United 
States, though he lived there for long 
periods. In his attitude and intellectual 
development it was only Spain that 
meant anything to him at all as a coun- 
try in the physical sense. And within 
Spain, it was Andalusia that, in spirit, 
he never left. Coral Gables, Florida, 
Washington, D.C., New York City, all 
these places were like one similar closed 
room within which he drew the shut- 
ters. And yet despite his love for his 
native corner of Spain, despite all the 
pressure exercised from Spain, especial- 
ly after his winning of the Swedish 
award, he would not go back to his 
home. 

Perhaps in the last two years of his 
life it was merely that he felt that 
Spain would not be warm enough, as 
his wife Zenobia—the gifted Zenobia 
Camprubi, the Catalan Puerto-Rican 
who translated Tagore and at whose 
death two years ago the poet himself 
died to all effects and purposes—as Zen- 
obia hinted in one of her last letters, to 
Camilo Jose Cela, answering his offer 
inviting them to come to live on the 
island of Mallorca: “Since Juan Ramon 
has accustomed himself to the tropics to 
such an extent that he is even cold in 
Puerto Rico in the summer, it would be 
a large venture to move into the Temp- 
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erate Zone. 1 am even afraid of Anda- 
eee 

But it was not the weather—which in 
point of fact is very warm in Andalusia, 
the south of Spain—that kept him away 
from home for the first twenty years, 
from the time of his departure during 
the Civil War in 1936. Wherever he 
went, Jimenez thought exclusively in 
Spanish terms, in concepts taken from 
Spanish life. His ideas of the United 
States—“Norteamerica” — were removed 
from any pedestrian reality. “For me 
the greatest attraction of North America 
lies in the charm of its cemeteries . . . 
more in the midst of life than the parks, 
the ports, the museums.”! He penned a 
portrait of Enrique Granados, the Span- 
ish composer, on a visit to New York 
(a city which almost invariably horrifies 
intellectual Spaniards, who character- 
istically feel themselves in an anti-hu- 
man vacuum), and the portrait might 
have been a self-portrait of Jimenez: 


Enrique Granados was afraid, horrified, and 
this could be seen in both body and soul— 
horrified by what? By everything, by the 
sea, by the abstractness of New York, by 
the hotel, the theatre, by people. 


But yet Jimenez stayed away from 
home, like a nostalgic and yet tarrying 
Ulysses, and he praised Jose Marti for 
his exile from Cuba and Cin the same 
essay) Bruno Walter for leaving 
Germany. In this epoch, Jimenez 
seemed to feel, the most natural condi- 
tion of the poet was a wandering ex- 
patriation. 

And in Spain in this century in- 
tellectual life was one vast displacement. 
The best books in Spanish were proba- 
bly being written outside Spain, by 
Spanish exiles. The government wel- 
comed the exiles back, but few came. 
Perhaps it was too late. 

The first of this year, Jose Maria 


1 All quotations in English are from The 
Selected Writings of Juan Ramon Jimenez, 
translated by H. R. Hays, New York (Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy), 1957. 


2 Died in flight, mori fugendo, as Dante 
says, during the Spanish Civil War, Machado 
is buried at Collioure, in Catalonian France, 
not far from the Spanish border. Official en- 
tities, who succeeded this month in returning 
Jimenez’ body to Spain for final interment, 
are attempting to bring Machado’s body, too, 
back to Spain, though the spirit had fled. 


Gironella announced that he had re 
moved—to Finland!—to work. A more 
unlikely corner could scarcely be im- 
agined for a man born on the Mediter- 
ranean, a Catalan from Gerona _proy- 
ince. In a letter this spring to the writer 
of the present chronicle, Gironella said: 
“From my window, right now, I can see 
boys playing soccer on the sea, which 
is frozen.” Gironella was attempting to 
write the sequel to The Cypresses Be- 
lieve in God, which he had been unable 
to do in Spain during the past three 
years. 

Speaking of the death abroad of 
Jimenez, in the June issue of the maga- 
zine Papeles de Son Armadans, Camilo 
Jose Cela, of the Spanish Academy and 
editor of the magazine, writes further 
on this theme: 


Like Antonio Machado?—sad destiny of the 
finest poets in our self-devouring and sad 
country—Juan Ramon has gone to die out- 
side Spain, far from Spain: this bitter mill 
of Spaniards. 

. . . Spain, Stepmother to your own true 
sons, sang Lope de Vega, his heart burst- 
ing with noble but useless bitterness, a long 
time ago. (This land of ours will have to 
render account to God, full account, with- 
out possible remission, for taking pleasure 
in its most secret wounds, its most intimate 
and unnecessary pyres, which it nourishes 
with its own flesh, by putting its whole 
flesh on the spit. Why, blessed St. Law- 
rence, patron of all burned men, must 
there exist this fire that never ceases, this 
taking pleasure in the suffering sight of 
how we all burn?) 


The article by Cela in the Spanish 
magazine was illustrated, characteristic- 
ally, by two expatriates—to Spain—from 
America. The symbolism was complete. 


A viTAL and true book about Spain, 
as freshly medieval, as solid and 
earthly as a Romanesque carving, was 
recently issued in England and Amer- 
ica—and was largely overlooked. Writ- 
ten by the fine Irish-Hispanist Walter 
Starkie, the beloved friend of as many 
Spaniards in all walks of life as was 
the late Roy Campbell (though the 
admiring friends of the two men tend- 
ed not to be the same), the book was 
first issued in England by John Murray, 
of Albermarle Street, London, and is 
concerned with the four pilgrimage 
routes through France to Santiago de 
(Continued on page 65) 
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The Secret of Luca, by Ignazio 
Silone. Translated by Darina 
Silone. 183 pp. Harper. $3.50. 


Se SIMPLE to be a novel, too long to 
be a short story, this book is in the 
class of in-between books like Heming- 
way’s The Old Man and the Sea, Stein- 
beck’s The Pearl and Hersey’s A Single 
Pebble. It is an effective form if you 
can make it come off. It has the point- 
edness and power of the short story 
with the advantage of the more leis- 
urely development of scene and charac- 
ter possible in a novel. 

Silone makes it come off, yet he falls 
short of reaching the excellence of the 
examples of this genre cited above. One 
of the reasons for this, we think, is that 
Silone departs from the usual form by 
not telling his story in its chronological 
order. 

Luca, the central character, is an old 
man when the story opens. He has just 
been released from prison, has spent the 
last forty years of his life in jail for a 
murder he did not commit. 

Luca was convicted by circumstantial 
evidence and the fact that he would 
neither defend himself nor allow wit- 
nesses to offer evidence to defend him. 

Why? That is the question which 
troubles Andrea, the young idealist who 
as a boy wrote letters for Luca’s mother 
to her son in prison, and who now is 
considered a man with a political fu- 
ture, highly respected by the Party. 

But Andrea is more interested in hu- 
manity than in the Party, more con- 
cerned with justice than with public 
projects. He is sure Luca was innocent 
and he is determined to find out why 
he was sent to prison. 

Andrea, therefore, embarks on a voy- 
age of discovery. By interviewing peo- 
ple connected with the case, by prying 
and prodding into Luca’s reticence An- 
drea slowly uncovers the truth. Thus 
Luca’s story is not narrated, but discov- 
ered. It is a clever device which adds 
an element of suspense. 

Luca’s secret, it turns out, is an in- 
teresting and novel one, but, to this 
reviewer at least, a little preposterous. 
Unfortunately the author spends more 
time with Andrea, the discoverer of the 
story, than with Luca, its enactor. The 
facts of Luca’s story are uncovered, but 
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the depths of his motivation remain 
Luca’s secret. 

The Secret of Luca will not rock the 
literary world, but it is a cut above 
average. We reccmmend it to those who 
like a thoughtful, different work of fic- 
tion. 

Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M.Cap. 


Let No Man Write My Epitaph, by 
Willard Motley. 467 pp. Random 
House. $4.95. 


lL i EASIEST way to dispose of a novel 
like Let No Man Write My Epitaph 
is by labelling it a sociological report 
and not really ‘a novel at all. ‘There are, 
one might point out, long sections that 
have no place in the structure of a 
novel, but are merely introduced to ex- 
plain details of the drug trafic and 
habit. Just as, someone else might point 
out, there are long sections in Moby 
Dick that give detailed explanations 
about whaling. 

Let No Man Write My Epitaph is 
the story of young Nick Romano, son 
of the Nick Romano whom Mr. Mot- 
ley followed to the electric chair in his 
first novel, Knock on Any Door. It is 
not a book for children and many not 
overly squeamish adults may well de- 
cide they want nothing to do with the 
grim squalor pictured on page after page 
of this long book. There are sections 
that slip over the line into melodrama 
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and sentimentality; there are passages of 
purple prose that could have been 
dropped and never missed. But after all 
of these faults have been admitted, 
there is something that has to be said 
for the book. 

The world of drug addiction that Mr. 
Motley is writing about is not some- 
thing he has invented; it exists and is 
growing larger all the time (“You can 
count on it that one kid on H is going 
to lure about five others in”). His novel 
may or may not be read fifty years from 
now, but for the person of today it 
brings to life the enormous reality of a 
segment of our world. It underlines the 
fact, by means of the young hero (and 
it is good to be able to say that “hero” 
is not an inappropriate word here), that 
drug addiction can be beaten, but that 
not one addict in a hundred can shake 
the habit once it is contracted. Mr. 
Motley also makes clear his belief that 
we are not going to be able to wipe out 
the drug traffic with our existing laws 
and institutions. 

There are many strands to the plot 
of this impassioned diatribe but the 
main one concerns Nellie, the common- 
law wife of a man who was convicted 
of murder and electrocuted; her young 
son, Nick, and the four skid-row friends 
who gradually become the boy’s “uncles” 
as they make it their business to look 
out for him. It seems as though young 
Nick might have a chance to grow up 
relatively untouched by his slum sur- 
roundings until a “friend” of Nellie’s 
lures her into dope addiction. After that 
the terrible and degrading effects of the 
habit so disrupt the life of Nellie and 
Nick that eventually the boy, now in 
his late teens, is hooked. Through the 
help of his uncles, Nick is given a 
chance to break the habit and at the 
end of the book it seems possible that 
he will actually succeed in doing so. 

For the most part the author has man- 
aged to bring to life this giant-sized pic- 
ture of a city within a city, Chicago's 
skid-row and its “suburbs” on the near 
north and west sides of the city. He 
has filled his book to over-flowing with 
people, most of them pathetically alive 
and horrifyingly convincing, and with 
skill and clarity manages to keep them 
moving back and forth through the 
near 500 pages. It is the life he man- 
ages to give his characters that keeps the 
book from being merely an illustrated 
lecture. Paut K. Cuno 
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The Hard Blue Sky, by Shirley Ann 
Grau. 466 pp. Knopf. $5. 


| vc on A Louisiana island in the 
Gulf of Mexico must be a stifling, 
spirit-eradicating existence, if Shirley 
Ann Grau’s account is to be believed. 
Under the relentless sun in the hard, 
blue sky; on baked, droughty land with 
a surrounding sea which is sometimes a 
friendly neighbor and sometimes an 
enemy, the people of Isle aux Chiens 
are reduced by their circumstances al- 
most to the level of animals. They are 
moved, and moved strongly, but only by 
elemental urges like sex, or desire for 
food and drink or love of offspring. No 
urge is strong enough to make them 
strive for anything better. ‘They are re- 
signed to trouble, filth and poverty as 
a natural way of life. 


Anyone would suppose. that such a 
setting would make for a fairly drab 
novel. That this is not the case is due 
entirely to the author’s deftness in 
handling vivid local color; in transmit- 
ting to the reader the humor, pathos 
and tragedy in this narrow world; in 
reproducing so faithfully the island 
speech that you can almost hear the 
voices. Miss Grau is a fine writer, and 
she has produced an enjoyable and 
worthwhile book, in spite of some faults. 


The most important fault is the 
book’s episodic nature. Several parts 
were originally written independently 
for magazines and have been integrated 
into a rather loose plot. Unfortunately, 
there is a sameness in the characters and 
in the treatment of episodes which 
make it difficult to distinguish between 
them when the various parts are put 
together. Thus Julius Arceneaux is 
sometimes confused with Eddie Livaud- 
ais for a page or two until the story 
thread straightens you out, and the 
same is true of many other pairs. Miss 
Grau has not developed a clear picture 
of how these people fit into this par- 
ticular story. They hold their own very 
well separately, but in the overall view 
they detract from each other. They 
would have been much better off as 
short story material. 


But a short story would not have been 
enough for the development of Annie 
Landry, of whom Miss Grau may well 
feel proud. She has done a remarkable 
job of reflecting the sensitive, confused 
adolescent who wants romance and 
beauty, whose thinking is a believable 
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Shirley Ann Grau: In full color 


and touching blend of naivete and real- 
ism, and whose future is anybody’s 
guess. The convent episode is uncon- 
vincing and unimportant. Its point 
could have been achieved more simply 
and more effectively. 

Annie’s jealousy of her father’s sec- 
ond wife is handled with great finesse. 
Her infatuation with Inky seems true 
though horrifying. One can hardly say 
that sex is handled delicately anywhere 
in the book, since sex on Isle aux 
Chiens is bald and unadorned and does 
not lend itself to delicate treatment. 
What does emerge triumphantly is pas- 
sion, and not in the abstract either. 
Lust, revenge, jealousy are all there in 
full color, even though the scale is 
small. 


Orca M. Pretrerson 





Alfred Duggan: Empire’s greatest moment 


Three’s Company, by Alfred Dug- 
gan. 286 pp. Coward-McCann. 
$3.95. 


[= 1s A novel about the first Trium- 
virate and so it can be roughly cate- 
gorized as an historical novel; but Al- 
fred Duggan has presented none of the 
excesses that one has come to expect 
and dread in novels of this type. Here 
are no Bacchanalian feasts, no Roman 
orgies. Mark Anthony is suspected of 
fleshly pursuits but the only details are 
directed at his florid complexion. Al- 
though a town is plundered by a mer- 
cenary army, the scene is viewed from 
a quiet spot some miles distant. In fact, 
this is a quiet book that reveals with 
surprising clarity the political and mili- 
tary intrigues of Caesar, Brutus, An- 
thony and Octavian as they struggle 
for power. 

Lepidus, the least of the Triumvirs, 
is the nominal hero of the novel and 
the story is presented through his eyes. 
A less colorful hero would be hard to 
imagine. Lepidus lacks even the insight 
to realize that he is utterly without 
cunning. Anthony and Octavian, who 
saw him for what he was, used him 
shamelessly. They knew that Lepidus 
would duly strive to do the right thing, 
the Roman thing; and they discovered 
soon enough that he could be manipu- 
lated to believe that the Roman way 
was anything they said it was. 


In a crisis, Lepidus was apt to resist 
making any decision at all until he 
could distinguish right and wrong with 
stark clarity. It was this fear of commit- 
ting himself that threw Lepidus into 
power for, at the fall of Caesar, all 
Rome found itself in one camp or the 
other—all but Lepidus who, hesitant to 
the last, found himself unexpectedly 
the leader of the only army stationed 
close to Rome. Then charmed by An- 
thony, he sacrificed his army, his wealth 
and his reputation for the title, Trium- 
vir. 

In following the rise and ignominious 
fall of Lepidus, Alfred Duggan is able 
to present a comprehensive story of 
Roman politics at the Empire’s greatest 
moment. His style is succinct, perhaps 
dry to American tastes. His central 
character is so very pale and the one 
truly delightful figure, the bored but 
witty lady Clodia, is rigidly confined to 
the interchapters. 

Fatiton Evans 
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The Once and Future King, by T. 
H. White. 677 pp. Putnam. 
$4.95. 


PRO... 
he Mort d’Arthur of Sir Thomas 


Malory is a great book, the mother 
of many. In fine English words—and 
where are there better?—the story of 
the Round Table was told for all to 
read. Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, all 
through the years to Tennyson, Swin- 
burne and Masefield, they all have bor- 
rowed from Malory but never until 
now were their words anything but 
echoes. Now, with the publication of 
The Once and Future King, the Morte 
d'Arthur of Malory can rest like the 
good king himself, for here is a book 
that is better than Malory, save for the 
scholars, a book that makes all the Ar- 
thurian creations of Spenser, Swin- 
burne and Masefield pale and flicker. 
Tennyson’s Arthur can never flicker, so 
like in form and character is he to the 
departed husband of Queen Victoria, 
the good and stodgy Albert. Tennyson, 
Poet Laureate of England, was most 
the Queen’s canary when in verse he 
buckled the magic sword Excalibur 
upon a hero so like her dear late hus- 
band Albert that, if you look closely, 
you can almos: see Albert’s bicycle clips 
above the spurs of Tennyson’s wonder 
king! 

The idea of Arthur, like that of Don 
Quixote, of Roland, of small dark Cu- 
chulainn, the Hound of Ulster, has 
lived on from generation to generation. 
But the people never read of them, and 
small blame to them. The pages of Don 
Quixote, in the best of English, are dull 
and turgid. Even the great rouse of 
Belloc cannot make the text of the Song 
of Roland ring in our ears, but Terence 
White has done for Arthur what no 
other man has done for him since 
Thomas Malory: he has made him walk 
among us. 

This is a wonderful book, a major 
work of art. It has occupied the author 
for a quarter of a century. Just as The 
Hobbit set J. R. R. Tolkien off on his 
quest that brought about the triumph- 
ant trilogy of the Lord of the Rings, so 
it was a children’s book, The Sword in 
the Stone, that set off T. H. White. 
He wrote that tale of the young Arthur 
for young and old alike, but now he 
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TWO VIEWS OF ONE BOOK 


has woven it into this great book for 
grownups. The Once and Future King 
is not for children; it is a grave and 
lovely book that shows the dark as well 
as the light, the sin as well as the sanc- 
tity of Arthur. 

Interspersed with the unwinding of 
the tale are endearing passages of de- 
scription and of love. And the story, oh 
the wonder of the story! Of young 
Arthur, son of Uther, raised by the 
wizard Merlin to be a ruler governed 
by reason and by the law. How Sir 
Ector reared him to be the companion 
and the sword-bearer of his own son 
Kay, but to find that he who bore his 
son’s sword as a duty was alone able to 
pull from the rock the sword Excalibur, 
the proof of his regal birth and future. 

All the knights of the Round Table 
come and go in this long chronicle. 
But the deeds of derring, of tourneys 
and jousts around Castles Perilous and 
Gaillard, fade into relief against the 
main theme of the story, that of the 
marriage of Arthur and Guenever, and 
the love of Lancelot. Never was there 
a knight like Lancelot of the Lake, 
never such a King’s Captain. The Gaelic 
knights of Orkney, Gawaine, Gareth, 
Gaharis, Agravaine and Modred, bring 
Arthur to his death and Lancelot takes 
the tonsure because of them. But be- 
fore Arthur dies and Lancelot puts away 
his sword they put down the Gaels and 
the evil Modred, who was King Ar- 





thur’s sin and son, and leave Britain a 
better and sweeter place for their hav- 
ing lived there. Guenever in this book, 
Gwen to Arthur, Jenny to Lancelot, is 
no longer the stiff tapestry of a wim- 
pled myth but a dear and loving wom- 
an who pays and weeps for her sins; 
she is a lesson to all women. 

This is a very civilized book, as all 
right as Janeway’s The Vikings is all 
wrong. There is no violence and bel- 
lowing here for the sake of the reek of 
blood and noise but a tale of our past 
that will refresh us and make us better 
for reading it. The tale of Arthur and 
his knights belongs to all of us. There 
was one seat at the Round Table 
where the knight in danger sat, the 
Seige Perilous they called it. Now all 
of us are in that seat. It needed a Gala- 
had to raise the Seige in those days. It 
is the same today. Galahad won, but 
it was no easy victory, and when the 
others heard the nature of his victory 
they shied away from it, for his victory 
was that of the Cross: the same vic- 


tory that we shy away from today. 
Wii B. Reapy 


. . - AND CON 


Me: Wurre has set himself the task 
of telling again Malory’s story of 
the Arthurian legends, of rescuing them 
from mere fantasy, of presenting their 
moral problems to us as real problems. 





T. H. White: Is Sir Thomas Malory “‘hors de combat?” 
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He is a writer of fascinating power and 
his descriptions of nature are particu- 
larly memorable. But I think that those 
who have tried to draw from Mr. 
White’s concern with moral problems 
and from his desire to rehabilitate the 
Arthurians the deduction that he is a 
Christian moralist are in error. To do 
him justice, Mr. White makes no such 
claim for himself. 

The first book of Mr. White's 
tetralogy, The Sword in the Stone, is 
concerned with the upbringing of the 
future Arthur, then known as the Wart, 
by the magician Merlin and with his 
acceptance as King of England owing 
to his success in drawing out Excalibur. 
This is a world of fantasy and magic, of 
men being turned into birds and ani- 
mals and time running backwards, 
which makes no pretence of a relation 
to Christian realism. 

The other three books are concerned 
with real moral problems—predomin- 
antly with three such problems. The 
first is the attempt of Arthur to impose 
on his realm a rule of right in place of 
the rule of might which had hitherto 
held sway. To achieve that purpose he 
founds the Round Table and _after- 
wards sends off his knights on the quest 
of the Grail for the somewhat negative 
reason that they must be given a task to 
keep them from the marauding and 
murdering to which they would fall if 
they were left wholly idle. 

Then there is the final failure of the 
ideal of the Round Table through the 
machinations and revolt of Modred. 
This punishment is the punishment 
that is sent to Arthur for his early sex- 
ual sin, as a result of which, like Moses, 
he is debarred by God from final suc- 
cess—or at least from immediate final 
success, for we are left of course in the 
company of the final rumour that he is 
one day to return again. Thirdly, there 
is the story of Arthur and Guenever. 

The suggestion that Arthur is being 
punished for his sin has about it a nat- 
ural Christian tang. But for what sin is 
he being punished? In his youth he had 
committed incest with his half-sister, 
Margause. Modred had been the prod- 
uct of their union, and he had put 
Modred and a number of other babies 
on a ship and sent them out to sea 
hoping that they would perish. By an 
accident Modred had survived. Now by 
the Christian code Arthur had indeed 


sinned in committing adultery with 
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Margause, but his incest was quite un- 
conscious as he had no notion that 
Margause was his half-sister, since Mer- 
lin had never told him the name of his 
mother. There was therefore no sin in 
that. On the other hand an incompar- 
ably greater sin than the sexual sin 
was the murder of the babies. But in 
Mr. White’s moral philosophy all this 
is reversed. We get the impression that 
God is not so much interested in how 
far Arthur is to blame. What matters 
are the impersonal laws for the viola- 
tion of which a price must be paid 
whether there has been guilt or not, and 
among these laws killing and adultery 
are of comparatively small moment. The 
evil of incest—whether conscious or un- 
conscious—ranks far beyond them. It is 
for that that Arthur is to be punished. 
Now this is surely much more a Greek 
than a Christian conception, reminis- 
cent, though the precise sin was differ- 
ent, of Oedipus. The Christian con- 
ception is that God is concerned with 
the just judgment of the individual 
rather than with the jealous vindication 
of an impersonal law. 

Similarly with Lancelot and Guene- 
ver. One can hardly accept the story 
of that triangle as a reality. That a man 
should sin by seducing the wife of his 
best friend is not indeed impossible. 
That even a man of high chivalric in- 
stincts should fall to temptation is not 
impossible. That such a man as Lance- 
lot, even after having seen the vision of 
the Grail, should continue to sin in such 
a manner right up to old age is hardly 
possible; nor is it easy to see, as Mr. 
White tries to see, any special element 
of virtue in such an unfaithful faith 
that keeps him falsely true. That Arthur 
could have tolerated such utterly notor- 
ious goings-on throughout a lifetime 
simply because he had taken the delib- 
erate trouble to see to it that he did not 
possess the full legal proof is utterly 
incredible. The truth is, again, that the 
moral problem which Mr. White poses 
is not really a Christian problem. 

To the Christian, Arthur and Guene- 
ver, being man and wife, were one 
flesh. The adultery, whether formally 
discovered or not, was an offence against 
God. But in Mr. White’s account Ar- 
thur in reality knows very well that his 
wife and his friend are committing 
adultery. He does not greatly mind nor 
does anybody else greatly mind the 
adultery as such. So long as it is not 


formally discovered nothing need be 
done. It is only when it is formally dis. 
covered that an abstract quality called 
justice requires that action must be 
taken—the Queen be given to be burnt, 
the adulterer outlawed. Even then all 
that is required of the King is that he 
should do the requisite to seem to carry 
out the law. He is permitted quite open- 
ly to rejoice when his purposes are 
frustrated. Again, this conception is 
Greek and pagan rather than Christian, 
CuristopHEeR Hot is 


Varieties of Love, by Herbert Kub- 


ly. 305 pp. Simon and Schuster. 
$4.50. [ 


Y/ sven oF A National Book Award 
in 1955 for his Italian travel 
memoir, Herbert Kubly has also writ- 
ten a number of short stories during the 
past ten years. Varieties of Love brings 
them together in collected form while 
proving quite conclusively that the au- 
thor is equally proficient in creating 
fictional prose. His language, although 
somewhat stylized, is graceful, elegant 
and richly sensual. 

A brief introductory note makes it 
unnecessary for the reader to search for 
story themes. The author explains that, 
quite unintentionally, most of his stor- 
ies have developed around a common 
idea, “the terrible loneliness of human 
beings and their pathetic efforts to find 
love.” 

As the collection’s title promises, a 
wide variety of love affairs are described. 





Herbert Kubly: Love, love, love 
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Among them, the old-young relation- 
ship of a Swiss bachelor and his gifted 
violin student, a brother-sister idyll con- 
tinuiiig beyond the death of the bro- 
ther, and mother-son love ending in 
agonizing frustration. Much of the 
“love is carnal, some is psychotic, and 
very little is ethereal. The majority are, 
in the author’s words, “pathetic efforts.” 
A number of locales are involved but 
most of the stories take place in the 
Italian lake country which the author 
knows and very obviously loves. 

Two of the less intense, less serious 
stories are among the most effective. In 
“The Rallye of Rotary,” a young French 
baker returns from an American visit 
thoroughly imbued with the brother- 
hood spirit of Rotary. Establishing a 
club in his little Provence town, he is 
at last accepted as the peer of his im- 
portant and influential townsmen. “Di- 
vine Ecstasy” is, in turn, a brilliant ex- 
cursion into satire in which a depraved 
group of movie stars are brought to- 
gether to film the life of an Italian child- 
saint. 

These and the other fourteen stories 
in the collection are for the most part 
interesting and occasionally compelling 
reading. 

Frank X. STEGGERT 


The Cavalryman, by Harold Sin- 
clair. 342 pages. Harper. $3.95. 


| ancety BECAUSE the Civil War was 
raging at the time, the Northwest 
Expedition of Union Forces against the 
Sioux Indians in the Dakota Territory 
was carried out in relative obscurity. In 
The Cavalryman Harold Sinclair uses 
the event, if not the actual personnel, 
to construct a somewhat sluggish tale 
of soldier versus Indian and man against 
nature. Sending 2,000 Union troops 
against the bow-and-arrow Sioux is like 
pitting the Yankees against a Little 
League Nine. As a result, The Cavalry- 
man drags along without benefit of 
much suspense or tension. 

But Harold Sinclair labors doggedly 
at making a story out of the fiasco. 
Characters like Brigadier-General Mar- 
lowe and his chief of staff Lieutenant- 
Colonel Asa Bryce who lead the expedi- 
tion against the Sioux encamped at 
Kildeer Mountain, and their chief 
scout, Captain Franz Holtz, give off 
some glow of life. A few subordinate 
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characters like Luke Sims and Joe Moss 
draw an occasional breath. 

The game isn’t a complete rout. The 
Indians are a wily, resourceful crowd, 
pestering the troops with hit-and-run 
forays, sharp-shooting from behind hid- 
den ridges, and showing great spirit in 
the big battle. Oddly enough, the mili- 
tary is warned about the fearful Ink- 
poduta, Sioux war chief, early in the 
story, but when the forces join battle 
the great ogre never appears. Nor does 
Mr. Sinclair offer any explanation for 
his unexcused absence. Perhaps he fell 
victim to an editor’s blue pencil to trim 
the manuscript to a production sched- 
ule. 

Marlowe is a war-is-hell general bent 
on doing his duty. Let the boys growl! 
This, suh, is war! Asa Bryce is a stock 
foil, a professor who has traded his 
Marcus Aurelius for a brace of pistols. 
To get into character, he swears, spits, 
gambles and drinks with the gusto ex- 
pected of a soldier on frontier duty. 

Bedeviled by the lack of genuinely 
suspenseful action, The Cavalryman 
also suffers from ponderous dialogue. 
Widower Marlowe and Ruth Hayes, a 
young lady in need of protection, talk 
to each other like misplaced characters 
from a Jane Austen romance. Trite 
epithets (Carlin is an “odd fish”) and 
periphrastic prose add to the weight of 
it all. The profanity can be justified on 
the basis of context, but it does seem 
often like a desperate gesture to enliven 
the turgid flow of narration. 

Sinclair’s earlier book, The Horse 
Soldiers, was well received by the re- 
viewers. Apparently he has ridden a 
good horse too far. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


The King Must Die, by Mary Re- 
nault. 338 pp. Pantheon, $4.50. 


Me Renautt’s The Last of the 
Wine, which recreated in beauti- 
ful, limpid prose the age and feel of 
ancient Socratic Greece, was an _his- 
torical novel on a level with Robert 
Graves’ I, Claudius and Marguerit 
Yourcenar’s Hadrian’s Memoirs. This 
new novel of hers is, again, beautifully 
conceived and executed, and again the 
prose is elegant, but this time the story 
has less compelling interest in itself, 
thus slightly weakening the force of the 
story. 








Mary Renault: A fabulous fairy tale 


What Miss Renault has done is no 
mean achievement. She has taken the 
legend of Theseus, a fabulous fairy-tale, 
and transposed it into history, history 
that is set in a mythical period, but 
history nonetheless. The fairy-tale feel 
of the story remains, and so although 
one can read all the details of the bull- 
dance, of sacrificial rites of the most 
bloody sort, the atmosphere is so foreign 
to the most remote experience that one 
cannot believe in any of it, or become 
involved in even a section of it. With 
this drawback, the reading of this his- 
tory of young Theseus becomes a cold- 
blooded, intellectual experience rather 
than the warm participating experience 
of great novels. One looks on, amazed 
and instructed, one never participates 
or cares. 

Theseus tells his own story, of his 
childhood when he grew strong but not 
quite tall enough to suit him, and when 
he discovered his parentage by lifting 
a stone and finding under it the sword 
his father, King Aigeus of Athens, had 
left for him. Seeking his father, he is 
waylaid by women warriors and forced 
to kill their king, whom he supersedes 
as the Year-King and begins his limited 
reign. But Theseus’ destiny is too 
strongly determined, and he goes on to 
Athens, meets his father, and is then 
chosen to serve as tribute, with other 
Athenian boys and girls, to King Minos 
of Crete. The greater part of the novel 
is the Cretan section, and all the color 
and vigor of Miss Renault’s writing is 
brought to bear on the re-creation of 
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Cretan life, licentious, raucous, ribald, 
brutal, luxurious and tragic. Theseus 
here finds love, in the person of the 
regal high priestess Ariadne, and tri- 
umph when he kills the Minotaur. Sail- 
ing back to Athens, Theseus forgets to 
hoist the sail signalling to his father he 
is still alive, and the King, thinking the 
ship is bearing back a dead son, leaps 
to his death from the Acropolis. 

So Theseus meets his fate, to be fin- 
ally the King: “Man born of woman 
cannot outrun his fate. Better then not 
to question the Immortals, nor when 
they have spoken to grieve one’s heart 
in vain. A bound is set to our knowing, 
and wisdom is not to search beyond it. 
Men are only men.” In this way the 
novel ends. Fascinating near-history, 
graphic and bloody in details, but lack- 
ing three-dimensional characters to 
make it a true novel. 

Doris GruMBACH 


The Portuguese Escape, by Ann 
Bridge. 278 pp. Macmillan. 
$3.95. 


NN Brince’s latest novel brings back 
the charming heroine of The 
Lighthearted Quest, Miss Julia Probyn, 
the roving reporter from England with 
the extraordinary good luck of being in 
the right place at the right moment for 
a good story. This time even Julia has 
no idea that a visit to Portugal to cover 
a royal wedding will involve her in a 
cloak-and-dagger drama of a Hungarian 
refugee on his way to the United 
States, the affairs of a lovely young 
Hungarian countess and ruthless Com- 
munists panting after both of them. 
When Countess Hetta Paloczy 
(whose American-born mother has 
finally secured her release from behind 
the Iron Curtain) arrives in Lisbon, 
she is almost immediately asked to iden- 
tify an important theologian and resist- 
ance leader, a countryman better known 
as Father Antal, the saintly country 
priest whose cook and housekeeper she 
was until her escape. Before Father 
Antal can emplane for America, he has 
to contact the Vatican’s representative 
and report on conditions in his home- 
land. The need for haste and secrecy 
provides a breathless trip through the 
beautiful Portuguese country-side in 
what amounts to a travelog as interest- 
ing in its own way as the novel’s plot. 
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Ann Bridge: Intrigue and adventure 


Thanks to Julia, we get an intimate 
and fascinating glimpse of the vast, 
feudal estate of the (fictitious) Duke 
of Ericeira, with its magnificent art 
work and treasures from Portugal’s illus- 
trious past. The Duke’s town house and 
country villa provide the mis-en-scene 
for much of the story’s action as well as 
safe hiding-places for Hetta and Father 
Antal and the spot for the capture of a 
Communist by an English nanny! 

Hetta’s adjustment to her new life in 
a free world of international society and 
high diplomatic circles is further com- 
plicated by her attraction for two young 
men, the Boston-born American consul 
who tries to woo her, and the British 
consul who finally wins her. These dip- 
lomats and Julia’s friend from Morocco, 
Major Torrens, follow breathlessly in 
Hetta’s wake, adding to the excitement 
and suspense of this excellent novel. 





Vardis Fisher: The way west 


Ann Bridge, who in real life is the 
wife of Sir Owen St. Clair O’Malley, 
has scored a hit with The Portuguese 
Escape. Her delightful descriptions of 
the country and her appreciation of its 
people and customs coupled with her 
knowledge (as an ambassador’s wife) of 
diplomatic life and her skillful, fast- 
paced writing make this novel perfect 
light reading! 

GENEVIEVE H. LENNON 


Tale of Valor, by Vardis Fisher. 
456 pp. Doubleday. $4.95. 


[s THIS BIG, rambling tale Vardis Fish: 
er fictionalizes the exploits of Lewis 
and Clark and the men who made the 
famous trip up the Missouri and over 
the mountains to the sea. To anyone 
familiar with The Journals of Lewis 
and Clark, edited by Bernard de Voto, 
there is little of novelty in the fictional 
account. And more than one reader is 
likely to believe that history is better 
reading here than fiction. 

The main points in favor of the book 
are these: in the form of fiction imagin- 
ary conversations can be employed, 
minor incidents can be arranged and 
the whole story can be deliberately 
shaped a little to work up more dramat- 
ically at times to certain climaxes. And 
all the while the author can legitimately 
say that he is staying very close to his- 
torical fact. The last statement would 
be quite true in this instance. To aid 
in background research and to give 
more direct and authentic flavor to the 
narrative, the writer personally traversed 
the 4,000 miles and more of the old 
expedition and studied terrain. Being a 
native of Idaho and an experienced 
frontiersman, he gives to much of his 
story a certain degree of authenticity 
which some other writers might find 
hard to duplicate. 

The worst drawback about the book, 
and indeed much of historical fiction, is 
a certain dead level of experience. The 
very necessity for being accurate, the 
very determination to be truthful, 
which a lesser writer would ignore, 
binds the author to the actual facts, and 


much of the Lewis and Clark tale is a 


day to day story of frightful exertion 
and frightful hardship. There is no let 
up, no rise, no fall. Just hard, painful, 
slow, monotonous work, After a while 
the reader of fiction, who reads to be 
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amused, begins to wonder just how long 
this is going to go on. It is much to the 
credit of Mr. Fisher that he has suc- 
cessfu'iy surmounted most of the difh- 
culty. He has a good readable account 
and one by long odds very true. 


L. V. Jacks 


The Time of the Dragons, by Alice 
Ekert - Rotholz. Translated by 
Richard and Clara Winston. 468 
ap. Viking. $4.95. 


* ae yEARS from 1925 to 1955 as ex- 
perienced by a Norwegian family 
living in the Far East form the back- 
ground of this panoramic novel. The 
rise of Japan is seen as it affects the 
family of Knut Wergeland, whose car- 
eer in the diplomatic services brought 
him to the Orient as a young man. Al- 
though described as attractive to women, 
Knut is a rather cold and unappealing 
figure whose marital experiences are 
notably unsuccessful. He never loved 
his first wife, Yvonne, an aristocratic 
Frenchwoman who makes a splendid 
hostess for his official parties. Their 
daughter, Astrid, is a lonely and un- 
loved child, greedy for affection but 
unable to attract it. After Yvonne's 
death Mailin, Knut’s daughter by a 
Chinese girl, is added to the household, 
and is bitterly resented by Astrid. Knut’s 
second marriage is even more unhappy 
than his first, for his bride is a gifted 
but unstable concert violinist, subject 
to kleptomania. After presenting her 
husband with his third daughter, the 
young wife commits suicide. 

Helene Wergeland, Knut’s austere 
spinster sister, leaves her home to take 
charge of the motherless household in 
Bangkok, and after Knut’s death she is 
the sole guardian of the three widely 
different half-sisters, whose romances are 
worked out against a background of war 
disasters. Astrid almost loses her French 
fiance because of her cold temperament. 
Mailin, the half-caste, is never more 
than the stereotype of the sweet, sub- 
missive Oriental. Vivica, the youngest 
sister, pleasure-loving and with some 
of her mother’s instability, adds a cloak 
and dagger touch to the story when she 
becomes innocently involved in an es- 
pionage ring. 

Although the Wergeland family pro- 
vides the main characters of The Time 
of the Dragons there is a large and 
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fascinating cast of minor characters. 
The most interesting of these is the 
Japanese Baron Matsubara, who first 
appears as a youth of nineteen, ostensi- 
bly a tourist in Shanghai, but actually 
taking careful notes of every aspect of 
Chinese life in preparation for the com- 
ing Japanese invasion. He is seen later 
as an important military figure. 

The Time of the Dragons has been a 
best-seller in Europe and has all the in- 
gredients for popular success in this 
country. Mrs. Ekert-Rotholz, who has 
lived in the Orient for many years, has 
created a richly atmospheric background 
for an ingeniously plotted story. 

Marcuerite GALLAGHER 


Spring Returns, by Haniel Long. 246 
pp. Pantheon. $3.95. 


A®’S LinpBERGH, in her appreciative 
preface to Spring Returns, refers 
to Haniel Long, the son of missionary 
parents, as an author with one big idea, 
one perfect insight, which he tried 
throughout his life to communicate in 
various literary forms. This novel about 
a young faith healer was Mr. Long’s 
first venture into fiction and as it hap- 
pened, his last attempt to express his 
vision, for he died a month after com- 
pleting the manuscript. 

The theme of Spring Returns is so 
serious and so simple that the reader 
is obliged to consider it with respect, 
despite the novel’s literary failure. The 
insight of Mr. Long’s life was that God 
may most effectively be sought, not in 
solitude and despair as Kierkegaard 
would insist, not in Thomas Merton’s 
“uninteresting wilderness of contempla- 
tive prayer,” but rather in loving and 
open relationships with one’s fellow 
men. Heaven and Hell for him are not 
in some ghostly future, but here, in the 
eternal now. 

In the character of Roger, a strange 
and magnetic young man with mysteri- 
ous powers of healing, Haniel Long 
has attempted to clothe these ideas. 
Nineteen-year-old Roger lives alone 
with several teen-age girls and assorted 
(and unexplained) orphan children in 
a small village on one of the Finger 
Lakes in upper New York. The “clan,” 
as they call themselves, live out their 
idea of finding God in each other. Pol- 
ly, Roger’s fiancee, sleeps on a cot in 
his room. The young people enjoy to- 


gether the sauna, built on the sight of 
a Seneca long house. The neighbors 
are a little upset at the group’s uncon- 
ventional practices, but when Roger, at 
vespers in the village church, preaches 
a sermon in praise of the Incarnation 
by performing a pious (and total) strip 
tease, the villagers fall on their knees. 

Into this idyllic situation comes evil 
in the person of Isabel, the dangerously 
psychotic wife of a Pittsburgh steel 
magnate. The plot of Spring Returns 
revolves on young Roger’s efforts to 
diagnose and heal this middle-aged vix- 
en. In the hands of Bernanos, or Ber- 
daiev, or Martin Buber, this could have 
been quite a story. 

One asks why is it that what should 
have been a dramatic and important 
book is actually so embarrassingly fool- 
ish. Perhaps it is because Haniel Long 
has confused his levels of experience. 
It is not easy to translate the apocalyptic 
vision into everyday terms and Haniel 
Long is not the first man who has failed 
in the attempt. 

Genevieve M. Casey 


The Hours After Midnight, by Jo- 
seph Hayes. 180 pp. Random 
House. $3. 


(antes Etcin is awakened at 2 A.M. 
by the ringing of his phone. Call- 
ing him is a character named Nolan 
Stoddard, a frustrated adolescent (Cor 
perhaps only more-than-ordinarily frus- 
trated adolescent) of the duck-haircut 
set. Seems he has Julie, Elgin’s daugh- 
ter, in tow and intends to keep things 
that way unless Elgin ransoms her. In 
fact, he intends to kill her, he says, if 
Elgin phones the police or fails to co- 
operate. The incident turns into a grim 
game of cat-and-mouse, with Stoddard 
stumblingly calling in every now and 
then, demanding ransom and then not 
collecting it, with Charles and his wife, 
Helen, and Julie’s boy-friend, one Phil 
Reynolds, running about in eccentric 
circles. The book is the story of this 
suspense in “the hours after midnight.” 

But it purports to be more than that, 
too. Each of the personae in this drama 
is a real character: Charles Elgin, the 
hen-pecked husband, and Helen, natur- 
ally, the hen; Phil Reynolds, the stooge- 
like boy friend, and Julie the stooge- 
maker; Nolan Stoddard, the frustrated 
youth, psychopathically envious of 
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beauty and wealth and social class. The 
entire series of incidents hangs on the 
apparent coincidences of each succeed- 
ing moment (as so many comedies, 
tragedies and romances really do), so 
that Stoddard, who begins the thing as 
a prank, inch by inch becomes serious 
and dangerous. For once in his life, 
Elgin makes a decision of his own. 
Julie begins to get some sense too. 

This book is not corn. It is good read- 
ing. It seems to be spread a bit thin in 
spots and to submerge occasionally into 
melodrama, but there is no gain-saying 
its validity and conviction, and the 
truth of its messages: it often takes a 
crises to get people out of a rut, the 
ruts of indecision and mental blindness, 
snobbishness, selfishness and deafness 
to the existence of others. 


Josep T. McGtonmn, S.J. 


At Lady Molly’s, by Anthony Pow- 
ell. 239 pp. Little, Brown. $3.75. 


Armor Powe .t’s latest novel, is 
another in his Proustian “Music 
of Time” cycle, which reconstructs the 
past decades of English history. The 
novels interlock; characters appear 
again and again in great variety. 

Almost anyone could be seen at Lady 
Molly’s—from the leftist Iago-type 
Quiggin and Widmerpool the Dicken- 
sian social climber to General Conyers 
who looked like the ghost of Kitchener 
but who had a burning interest in the 
cello and Freud. 

The work exhibits a wry kind of 
commentary on the last days of the 
fading Establishment. Powell may or 
may not be linked with the Angry 
Young Men, depending on the validity 
and scope of the movement and how 
one interprets Powell. Certainly they 
share much of his ironic attitude to- 
wards the ridiculous and obsolescent. 
But Powell’s work stands apart from 
any movement as such. It has a purpose 
and shape of its own, quite aloof from 
the social probity of the AYM. 

Powell’s work has been compared to 
Waugh’s and Proust’s; he has been 
placed in “the very centre of the Eng- 
lish comic tradition”; he has been placed 
with the Angry Young Men, but 
wherever we place him, he remains 
unique, essentially himself. 

He lacks the acute nostalgic sense 
of the past which permeates Proust’s 


work and he lacks the touch of outrage 
which seethes beneath the urbane sur- 
face of Waugh’s and characterizes the 
“angry” works. 

There is, perhaps, too much wryness 
and reserve. One is left with a feeling 
of futility, of stoicism, of almost exist- 


ential anguish. Of course, this gray. 
ness of spirit may be lightened in sub- 
sequent “Music of Time” works. For 
the present, a careful reader will find 
here an alert mind and a keen wit in 
the most Augustan sense of that word, 
Eucene McNamara 


FICTION BOOKSHELF 





By DAN TUCKER 


y= 1s a kind of novel, not the best, 
that seems aimed at calling forth cer- 
tain stock responses from reviewers. 
Reading these books you imagine the 
author playing a kind of private game, 
whose rules run something like this: 

Writer prepares beforehand an ideal 
review, including all his favorite adjec- 
tives, then writes his novel to conform 
with it. When the tear-sheets come in 
from the book critics he compares them 
to his own version, scoring ten points 
for each critical adjective that appears 
in the model and fifty for a complete 
phrase. (Adjectives on the dust-jacket 
count only one point each.) 

For instance, in writing THE 
DARLING BUDS OF MAY (Atlan- 
tic-Little, Brown, $3.75), H. E. Bates 
must have had these in mind: “earthy,” 
“rollicking,” “Rabelaisian,” “drunk with 
the fullness of life.” In spite of his in- 
dustrious attempts, or I guess because 
of them, Mr. Bates doesn’t score very 
high. 

His novel is all about the lusty, devil- 
may-care Larkin family, which includes 
Pop, Ma, a yummy eldest daughter 
named Mariette and swarms of smaller 
fry with names like Zinnia and Mont- 
gomery. The Larkins make piles of 
money at fruit-picking and spend it im- 
mediately and gloriously, mostly on food. 
They have the provincial accents that 
strike all English authors as irresistibly 
cute; Pop, for instance, calls everything 
“perfick.” Anyway, Mariette has to get 
married: along comes a prim and color- 
less tax collector, Cedric Charlton, 
whom the family promptly adopts; and 
if you can’t fill in the plot from there, 
you're just not trying. Mr. Bates is an 
experienced and readable writer, but 
here he seems unwarrantably determ- 
ined to be a kind of British William 
Saroyan. 

Stanley Baron must have been play- 


ing the adjective game too, but he was 
after “searching, courageous, adult.” In 
MATTERS OF CONCERN (Little, 
Brown, $4.00) Baron tells in a dispirit- 
ed monotone about Reed Mullen, who 
has just got out of prison and doesn’t 
know what to do with himself. His 
aimlessness is shared by Mr. Baron, who 
keeps Mullen drifting in and out of 
beds and barrooms in New York and 
Virginia without seeming to enjoy him- 
self much. On the last page Mullen de- 
cides that the purpose of his life may 
be helping others, rather than trying to 
find happiness for himself. Baron has 
an infallible ear for the flatness and 
vapidity of everyday speech, and his 
book throughout is a uniform shade of 
gray. 

If German authors are also adjective- 
players, I'd guess that Willi Heinrichs 
was angling for a high-scoring phrase 
like “a worthy successor to Remarque 
and Plievier.” Heinrichs’ CRACK OF 
DOOM (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
$3.95), a grisly, confusing war novel, is 
set in the Carpathian Mountains in 
December, 1944, when the German 
forces—already harried by partisans— 
were crumbling before the Russian ad- 
vance. Heinrichs has put together the 
staple ingredients for a war novel— 
grime, misery, brutality, sex in its most 
thoroughly animal forms, and exhaustive 
descriptions of military strategy. They 
don’t jell into a memorable whole, most- 
ly because of Heinrichs’ inability to 
bring out important detail from a be- 
wildering mass of information. 


N« ALL authors are playing the 
game, of course; some are interest- 
ed only in writing good books. Nikolai 
Marchenko’s subject is also nightmarish 
terror and brutality, but Marchenko— 
who writes under the name N. Narokov 
—has infused his story with meaning 
and pity. 

CHAINS OF FEAR CHenry Reg- 
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nery, $4.75), a story of life in Moscow 
at the height of Stalin’s power, shows 
the u!timate horror of Communism—its 
utter pointlessness. Says the machine- 
like Lyubkin, who sets quotas of execu- 
tions for his secret police to meet: 
“What's it all for? No one knows... 
There’s no reason or plan in it, only a 
kind of instinct . . . The reality is that 
a hundred and eighty million people 
must be brought to submission so that 
each will realize that he doesn’t exist!” 
To Lyubkin, the fact of human good- 
ness—which he glimpses in the sub- 
missive little government typist, Evlalia 
Sheptareva—is a new and _ puzzling 
phenomenon; trying to understand it, 
he is slowly mastered by it. There are 
horrifying passages in this book, yet its 
main message is hope. Man cannot be 
dehumanized. He desires good as in- 
corrigibly—in a sense, as irrationally— 
as he works evil. 

Jean Malcolm’s DISCOURSE 
WITH SHADOWS (Doubleday, 
$3.95) is an accomplishment. compar- 
able to Marchenko’s, though on a far 
less elevated plane. From the horrify- 
ing material she chose, Miss Malcolm 
might have turned out another dutifully 
grisly book of the now-it-can-be-told 
school; to her credit the novel is a 
tragedy, rather than a mere shocker. It 
concerns four survivors of a Nazi torture 
camp—three men and a girl whose 
ghastly memories have united them into 
a lonely little family. Franz Grunwald, 
whose cousin has been left an imbecile 
by his experiences, joins them in the 
murder of the camp commander’s sister. 
Surprisingly, Miss Malcolm’s book is 
essentially a love story, and in spite of 
her over-literary device of telling it 
through the eyes of each character in 
turn it is a believable and moving one. 

In comparison with our modern 
techniques, the brutality of Jean 
Gamo’s medieval world is simple, inno- 
cent and almost refreshing. The feudal 
lords of Gamo’s novel THE GOLDEN 
CHAIN (David McKay, $3.50) get 
tid of their rivals as efficiently as they 
can, and regard their villains as a form 
of animal life; for their soldiery, looting 
and burning a peasant village is as 
normal and unremarkable a pastime as 
archery practice. Yet Bernat de Lomas- 
sou, last Count of Heresmedan, is in his 
own eyes an honorable knight who is 
fighting to preserve the old and sensible 
feudal system against the growing pow- 
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er of king and parliament. To Bernat 
the world is degenerating fast; knights 
are forgetting their old precepts of 
“Reason, Constancy, Honor,” his bur- 
gesses are daring to bargain with him, 
and power is becoming a matter of in- 
fluence at court rather than strength in 
combat. 

Gamo’s novel, ably translated from 
the French by Norman Denny, is cast 
in the form of a history by Pe de Bir- 
aygue, Bernat’s lifelong squire-at-arms; 
Pe recounts his master’s stormy life and 
doomed love with complete devotion. It 
is a rich, dramatic, fascinating book. 


I» A curious way, the air of artificial- 
ity about William Du Bois’s novel 
THE FALCON’S SHADOW (Put- 
nam, $3.75) contributes to its success. 
Mr. Du Bois is writing about theater 
people, and his thesis (I guess) is that 
for show folks the stage is the only real 
world, and everyday life is only a play. 
His characters certainly talk that way. 
However this rates as a theme, show 
people will undoubtedly enjoy Du 
Bois’s knowing report on their trade. 
The Falcon’s Shadow—the year’s 
most misleading title, by the way—fol- 
lows the fortunes of an amateur’s feeble 
play as it is transformed through months 
of effort into a Broadway hit. Du Bois’s 
hero, if that’s the word, is a talented, 
tyrannical director, Roy Girard; his plot 
is the old reliable about an alcoholic 
leading lady and a gifted understudy; 
and a highly unpleasant subplot con- 
cerns an aging, sexually insatiable 


widow, who keeps a theater going at 





A. A. Murray: A work of art 


the price of a young stage manager's 
affections. 

In THE SWORD OF PLEASURE 
CWorld, $3.95), Cambridge scholar 
Peter Green puts to good use a novel- 
formula made familiar by Robert 
Graves and Marguerite Yourcenar—a 
Roman ruler’s life, told in the form of 
his memoirs. Green’s subject is Lucius 
Cornelius Sulla, the “half-lion, half- 
fox” who ruled as dictator in 80-79 B.C. 
Aging and near death from agonizing 
heart seizures, Sulla records his rise by 
force, bribery and splendid generalship 
from a grimy street-boy to lord of a cor- 
rupt empire. It is a colorful and absorb- 
ing book, if not quite a distinguished 
one. 

THE MADSTONE, by Dana 
Faralla (Lippincott, $3.50) minutely 
chronicles the thoughts, feelings and 
conversation of three children, nine- 
year-old Theo Branth and his big sis- 
ters, who are staying at their grand- 
parents’ farm home through the sum- 
mer of 1914. Their widowed mother, a 
grim, puritanical tyrant, keeps thwart-. 
ing them; the grandparents are under- 
standing and jolly; and the children dis- 
cuss life in a cute, half-grown up style 
which is pretty shy-making. Miss 
Faralla’s writing is pleasant, mellow and 
completely aimless. 

Not quite on purpose, I have saved 
the best till last: A. A. Murray’s THE 
BLANKET (Vanguard, $3.50). Mrs. 
Murray has used a strangely contrasting 
plot and setting—a court trial against a 
background of African tribal life—to 
turn out an unpretentious, haunting 
work of art. 

A young Basuto tribesman named 
Lepotane unwillingly takes part in a 
ritual murder; by mistake it is his idol- 
ized older brother who is killed and 
mutilated. We follow the bewildered 
Lepotane, crushed by his guilt and 
wanting only to atone for it, through 
the mazes of civilized justice. Murray’s 
tribesmen use an oddly flowery, Noble- 
Savage style of speech, but her own 
writing is lucid, simple and controlled. 
Here is Lepotane, after days of waiting 
for trial in his bare cell: 

“, . . His loneliness grew in strength, 
a separate entity, another self, *until he 
found himself, at times, talking aloud 
to it, calling it monna—man. ‘Man,’ he 
would say to his loneliness, ‘we have 
put too much water in the porridge to- 
night.’” 
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Mc THAN 300 persons from twen- 
ty-eight states and Canada attend- 
ed the two day Symposium on the Cath- 
olic Contribution to American Intellec- 
tual Life held on the weekend of June 
14 and 15 at Rosary College, River For- 
est, Illinois, under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Thomas More Association 
and the College’s Department of Li- 
brary Science. Additional hundreds from 
the Chicago-area joined them to hear 
speakers Karl Stern, Benedict Ashley, 
O.P., Caroline Gordon Tate, George N. 
Shuster, Joseph Fichter, S.J., James Rey- 
niers and Jerome Kerwin take the meas- 
ure and explore the future of Catholic- 
ism’s cultural impact on the United 
States. 

By all of the customary ways of judg- 
ing the outcome of such affairs, the Sym- 
posium was a great success. The audi- 
ence of students, educators, priests, reli- 
gious, publishers, writers, organization- 
al representatives and others was both 
receptive and lively. Chairing the ani- 
mated floor discussions following each 
session were: R. W. Mulligan, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Loyola University 
of Chicago; Msgr. William McManus, 
Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese 
of Chicago; W. B. Ready, novelist and 
Director of Libraries, Marquette Uni- 
versity; Emmi Szorenyi, Professor of 
Psychology, Mundelein College, Chi- 
cago; Msgr. Harry C. Koenig, Adminis- 
trator of St. Joseph’s Parish, Liberty- 
ville, Illinois; and John R. Cortelyou, 
C.M., Chairman of the Department of 
Biological Sciences, De Paul Univer- 
sity, Chicago. The Symposium’s Co-Di- 
rectors were Sister Peter Claver, O.P., 
of Rosary College, and Paul Cuneo, 
Editor of The Critic. 

The following brief condensations 
and extracts are taken from the Sym- 
posium’s six-category breakdown of the 
subject; a seventh session of overall sum- 
mation was presented by Professor Je- 
rome Kerwin of the University of Chi- 
cago. The Symposium was recorded by 
the National Council of Catholic Men 
for broadcast on the Catholic Hour on 
NBC Radio on each Sunday in August. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Rev. Benedict Ashley, O.P., a mem- 
ber of the Pontifical Faculty of the 
Dominican House of Studies, opened 
the Symposium with a discussion of the 
Catholic contribution in the field of 
philosophy. Father Ashley reminded 
the audience that “the fundamental con- 
tribution of Catholics to the philosophy 
of our nation was made at its founda- 
tion. The source from which every ba- 
sic element of the philosophy of Amer- 
ican culture was drawn was the syn- 
thesis of Greek and Jewish culture pro- 
duced by the Catholic Church.” He 
pointed out that American culture can- 
not survive without Catholic philosophy 
“adapted to the changing circumstances 
of new times without destroying its 
vital balance.” 


Father Ashley suggested that few lov- 
ers of wisdom have been developed by 
American culture since the Civil War 
and warned against naive optimism in 
our expectations of results. Contrasting 
the problem of other than Catholic 
schools that are forced to attempt the 
impossible—the teaching of all philoso- 
phies, he showed that Catholic schools 
through the acceptance of Thomism 
as a common philosophy “have a com- 
mon patrimony which makes possible 
mutual communication and solid educa- 
tional foundation.” So obvious as to be 
frequently forgotten, according to Fa- 
ther Ashley, are the thousands of priests 
with a fundamental training in philoso- 
phy who are of themselves influences in 
their local communities, “the real cra- 
dles of culture,” and the graduates of 
Catholic colleges Cas well as, to a con- 
siderable extent, Catholic high schools), 
who are provided a “study of basic phil- 
osophical principles more extensive than 
that given in any other American sys- 
tem of schools.” 

Taking cognizance of the current 
controversy about the Catholic contribu- 
tion, he presented his answers to the 
question: “Why is our cultural influ- 
ence so weak, if our philosophy is so 
strong?” and analyzed at length these 


defects. He concluded with “two prac. 
tical points . . . which we must hasten 





to carry out” if Catholics are to fulfil 
their role in American cultural life 
These are: 1) “In order to correct the 
tendency to anti-intellectualism which 
Catholics have absorbed from the Amer. 
ican environment the best remedy is to 
improve the teaching of theology in our 
seminaries, and to promote the study of 
theology among our philosophers.” 2) 
“In order to correct verbalism and to re 
move mere eclecticism let us base the 


‘teaching of philosophy on the philo 


sophical commentaries of St. Thomas, 
according to his method and order, and 
in direct connection with an analysis of 
the advances in knowledge provided by 
the positive sciences.” 


EDUCATION 


Dr. George N. Shuster, president of 
Hunter College, New York, said that 
the future of Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities in the U.S. depended on the 
development of a tradition of Catholic 
scholarship built on a foundation of 
laymen, the development of life-lines of 
communication between small colleges 
and large universities, and the develop- 
ment of a few great Catholic univer- 
sities centered around Schools of Theol- 
ogy. “It is the severance of Theology 
from the University far, far more than 
the public school which for a long time 
was responsible for the rise of secular- 
ism,” Dr. Shuster said. 

He paid tribute to the great work of 
teaching nuns and brothers who make 
possible the Catholic elementary school 
system, but at the same time pointed 
out that all religious communities are 
not equally well equipped for the job 
of teaching. “Some communities have 


produced a long line of excellent teach- | 


ers who have carried on first-rate in- 
struction. . . . Would it not therefore 
be wise to discern where excellence lies 
and channel the idealism of young wom- 
en accordingly?” Dr. Shuster also paid 
tribute to colleges run by nuns; “al- 
ready it is true that, exception having 
been made for the Society of Jesus, the 
Sisters of college faculties are making 
the most notable contributions to schol- 
arship directly fostered by Catholic aca- 
demic institutions, as well as to crea- 
tive writing. . . . One can only hope that 
the major communities of Sisters can 
keep their colleges going.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Shuster ques- 
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tioned the wisdom of the “multiplica- 
tion of universities” by Catholics, the 
result of which “is that religious admir- 
ably trained in important areas of learn- 
ing are being tied to backbreaking ad- 
ministrative posts.” He suggested, in- 
stead, the establishment of Catholic 
centers at secular universities, believing 
“that a hundred Campion Houses serv- 
ing institutions as diverse as Harvard 
and Pennsylvania State would not mere- 
ly take care of the spiritual needs of 
vast numbers of young men and women 
destined to occupy positions of leader- 
ship, but would bring Catholic learning 
into a totally different relationship to 
American intellectual life.” 


THE HUMANITIES 


Caroline Gordon Tate, novelist, critic 
and educator, praised Catholic schools 
for resolutely defending the classic dis- 
ciplines of education in an age which 
would either minimize them or drop 
them altogether. In her talk she was par- 
ticularly concerned with “the plight of 
the contemporary imaginative writer.” 
“The colleges,” she said, “did him an ill 
turn when they ceased to require the 
study of Latin and Greek for the bach- 
elor’s degree. They took away some of 
the most valuable tools of his trade. The 
disciplines afforded by classical studies 
used to be the hall-mark of an educated 
man, the world over. Nowadays they 
are not even recognized for what they 
are: the well nigh indispensable equip- 
ment for a professional writer. Mean- 


while, all over this country, young men 
and women who hardly know one part 
of speech from another enroll in classes 
in Creative Writing. We cherish the 
foliage and topmost boughs of that same 
tree on whose roots we have so relent- 
lessly plied the axe! It seems to me that 
it is only a matter of time before the 
tree topples.” 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Rev. Joseph Fichter, S.J., Head of 
the Department of Sociology, Loyola 
University of New Orleans, expressed 
concern for “the curious kind of ambival- 
ence toward social science in the minds 
of some Catholics, who are apparently 
otherwise well-educated, and indeed, 
are even scholars in their own fields. . . . 
There is a widespread feeling that the 
educated Catholic ought to be in some 
way concerned about human society, 
and at the same time a vague belief that 
Catholicism has been through all this 
before and that the answers lie some- 
where in the medieval philosophers, the 
patristic writings and the Sacred Scrip- 
ture. This ambivalence may be summed 
up as a serious obstacle to the develop- 
ment of social science among Catholics, 
and consequently as a preventative of 
genuine scholarly contributions by Cath- 
olics to the intellectual life of America.” 

Father Fichter pointed out that while 
the contribution by Catholics and Cath- 
olicism in the areas of social action and 
social doctrine has been almost immeas- 
urable, these things are not to be con- 





Some of the main speakers at the Symposium on the Catholic Contribution to American 
Intellectual Life, sponsored by the Thomas More Association and Rosary College: Rev. 
Benedict Ashley, O.P., Dr. Jerome Kerwin, Dr. Karl Stern, Caroline Gordon Tate and Dr. 


James Reyniers. 
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fused with social science, where the 
contribution has been slight. He de- 
plored the lack of productive research 
scholars among Catholic social scientists, 
too many of whom have to spend most 
of their energies either in teaching un- 
dergraduates or simply in justifying 
their scholastic legitimacy. By founding 
a capable research center at one of the 
major Catholic universities, Catholic so- 
cial scientists might soon be able to 
make the very helpful and legitimate 
studies based upon empirical methods— 
studies of the existence of religion as a 
universal institution, the psychic unity 
of mankind, the existence of the natural 
law proved by actual findings among 
the peoples of the world, and many 
others—which it is now possible to un- 
dertake with the tools and methods of 
their science. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Dr. James Reyniers, founder of the 
Lobund Institute at the University of 
Notre Dame and Research Professor of 
Biology, said that Catholics “must quiet- 
ly accept the fact that we have not 
shouldered our share of the national 
effort in science. . . . As far as biology 
is concerned it is difficult to provide 
meaningful statistics in terms of the 
number of biologists, the number of 
publications, or the value of a single 
piece of work.” Warning against dis- 
counting the value of small biology de- 
partments in Catholic colleges, Dr. Rey- 
niers pointed out that “it might be well 
to remind ourselves of Mendel with his 
small garden in a monastery and his 
obscure publications in a little-read sci- 
entific journal.” In admitting the def- 
ciencies of Catholic institutions in sci- 
ence, Dr. Reyniers said that the fault 
should not be placed upon the Catholic 
people for not respecting scholars, nor 
upon faculty members for not produc- 
ing good work, but “it must come to 
rest squarely on the shoulders of the 
administrations to whom the Catholic 
people look and who hire the faculty, 
give them their appointed tasks, set. the 
policies, run the institutions.” If a 
Catholic university wishes to become a 
“great” university, Dr. Reyniers pointed 
out, the administration must recognize 
that this means sharing control “with 
the faculty, the board of regents, the 
public and the sources of contributions.” 

In assessing the present position of 

(Continued on page 66) 
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A Passion for Anonymity, The Au- 
tobiography of Louis Brownlow, 
The Second Half. 500 pp. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $7.50. 


T= SECOND volume of reminiscenses, 
is as distinguished as the first, A 
Passion for Politics, for its charming 
style, infectious humor and amiable 
recollections. In it Louis Brownlow 
traces his life from the days Woodrow 
Wilson appointed him Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia to World 
War II and after. And such a life it 
was! When so much printer’s ink is 
spilled these days in denouncing the 
lack of integrity in government, A Pas- 
sion for Anonymity renews our faith in 
the civil servants who are unselfishly 
administering public affairs. Without 
them, it is too easily forgotten that 
modern complex governments could not 
function efficiently. 

In this volume, Mr. Brownlow agrees 
with Alexander Pope, that “Whate’er is 
best administer’d is best.” An active ad- 
ministrator, he was concerned as far as 
possible with accomplishments and pro- 
grams and not the projection of person- 
ality. The process and the method of 
formulating policy was his preoccupa- 
tion and not self. Thus, as a reporter 
(the story is engagingly told in the first 
volume), he thought it was the business 
of city hall to make news for him to 
write;- but as an administrator, he 
learned that if everything that was 
planned or proposed was publicized 
nothing whatever could be accomp- 
lished. In a word, Brownlow’s approach 
was to formulate policy but not de- 
termine it and when it was successful 
credit went to the political branches. 

Whether engaged in local govern- 
ment as a city manager, organizing a 
professional association, or advising 
Presidents on administrative matters, he 
worked hard, earnestly and devotedly to 
carry out the job assumed. So much so, 
in fact, that on several occasions he 
was hospitalized because of overwork 
and in 1937 he suffered a heart attack. 
This, though, did not permanently 
shelve him, as witness the administra- 
tive service he rendered Mr. Roosevelt 
during the war. 

Mr. Brownlow has done more than 
“get on the record” his impressions of 
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public life and more than merely 
indicate the part he played in shaping 
public and professional institutions. In 
effect he has written a text-book to 
guide public administrators in the sci- 
ence of government so that politicians 
can better practice the art of govern- 
ment. Furthermore, he makes it clear 
that the orderly process of democratic 
government requires that the science 
and the art supplement one another. 
Josepu F. Menez 


The Honey-Pod Tree, The Life Story 
of Thomas Calhoun Walker. 320 
pp. John Day. $4.50. 


i HONEY-PopD tree in Gloucester 
County, Virginia, guarded the dread- 
ed slave block from which many 
Negroes were sold into the Deep South. 
Although born in slavery, Thomas Cal- 
houn Walker was never auctioned off 
to the highest bidder. He grew up in 
post-bellum days on a plantation in the 
aristocratic Tidewater section of the 
Old Dominion. This is his posthumous 
autobiography written with the help 
of Florence Lattimore. 

At the age of twelve or thirteen he 
could neither read nor write. When his 
parents permitted him to enroll in 
Hampton Institute—he had ninety-two 
cents in his pocket—he was told that 
there was no class low enough for him 
to enter. But he stayed on, working 
during the day and attending a special 
night school conducted by Booker T. 
Washington. 

After graduation, he did not go North 
but taught school in his home county. 
At the end of six years he was making 
thirty dollars a month. Two former 
Confederate soldiers helped him to 
study law and his practice of the law 
eventually expanded to include white 
as well as Negro clients. 

He bought thirty acres of land at 
ten dollars an acre on credit, built a 
house and planted the rest to black 
peas. He then tried to interest other 
Negroes in earning, saving, buying 
land and building homes for their fam- 
ilies. He organized a co-operative land 
company which sold 10,000 acres to 
Negroes without even one default. 
Most of the Negroes in Gloucester 


County to-day own their own farms 
and homes. 

In many other ways lawyer Walker 
helped his recently emancipated people 
to help themselves. He was responsible 
for the first legislation in his state for 
the protection of juvenile delinquents, 
He was elected to political office and 
raised countless sums of money for 
schools and other worthy causes. Dur 
ing the Great Depression he served 
with distinction as Advisor and Con- 
sultant on Negro Affairs for the Vir 
ginia Emergency and Relief Adminis. 
tration. 

Near the end of his self-sacrificing 
life attorney Walker said that the 
younger generations would have to 
shoulder the burdens of their own times, 
“I only wish I could leave behind me 
fewer problems and more solutions.” 

Thomas Calhoun Walker _ ranks 
among the greatest of dedicated leaders 
of his people. With patience, intelli- 
gence, good humor and_ remarkable 
courage he opened the doors of self- 
respect, freedom and opportunity to 
countless thousands who, otherwise 
during Reconstruction Days, would 
have languished in ignorance, misery 
and hopelessness. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


Willie Mae, by Elizabeth Kytle. 243 
pp. Knopf. $3.50. 


Witie Mae, says Miss Kytle, “is 
true in a faithful sense of the 
word; most of it is true of a real person 
who told me about it herself; much of 
it could be true of almost any Southern 
Negro.” 

Languidly and gracefully the story 
of this Negro woman unfolds—in her 
own words and in her own idiom. One 
of the remarkable features of this book 
is the author's ability to sustain the 
character and personality of Willie Mae, 
for it is she who speaks throughout. 

We follow her fortunes as they rise 
and fall from the time she was a child 
of seven in Gruber’s Grove, Georgia, to 
the present in Atlanta when she is old, 
skinny and “drawed up with the 
rheumatism.” 

She tells of the child who was Willie 
Mae as she packs her belongings to 
leave Georgia. She was mischievous, 
and able to use her wits to make her 
life more tolerable. We see her parents, 
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brothers and sisters through her eyes. 
We learn more of our race and hers 
through her words. 

Though she was burdened far be- 
yond her years, there is no whining in 
Willic Mae’s account of the way in 
which she, a teen-ager, discharged her 
duty to her younger sisters. Her life has 
been difficult and more than a little 
touched with tragedy. Her personality 
has remained whole and her spirit un- 
broken. 

Her sufferings have given her a poig- 
nant awareness of life. ‘This is graphic- 
ally illustrated in her description of 
people, places and situations. One time, 
shoeless and ragged, she was forced to 
tide on the train to a new place of em- 
ployment. She says, “I sure looked like 
a homemade sin tied up in a carpet 
rag.” Another time, commenting on the 
cruelty of her stepmother Willie Mae 
says, “I’d have called her a polecat ex- 
cept I didn’t really have nothing against 
polecats.” 

The author admits frankly that her 
friendship with the real Willie Mae 
had a profound influence on her own 
life and hopes her book will have the 
same result on others. With deceptive 
simplicity she has enabled Willie Mae 
to come alive in this first person biogra- 
phy. Willie Mae emerges a strong, gen- 
tle, practical woman who is vibrant and 
warm. She spends no time defining her 
philosophy of life. She just lives it. 

Roseiia Bircu 


A New England Girlhood, by Nancy 
Hale. 232 pp. Little, Brown. 
$3.75. 


Nescy Hate has imitated her grand- 
father, Edward Everett Hale, 
whose book, A New England Boyhood, 
was published in 1893, but his boyhood 
was more colorful and exciting than her 
girlhood. Miss Hale is too close to this 
generation for the nostalgic memories of 
old New England that one might ex- 
pect. Hers is a book of pleasantly rem- 
iniscent sketches, and while over a few 
episodes is shed the light of Proper 
Bostonianism, most of her experiences 
could have happened anywhere. 

Her girlhood was a sheltered one in 
a small town; her private school experi- 
ences were disillusioning. Her father, 
an artist, frequented the Great World— 
Boston, and daringly referred to the 
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sacrosanct St. Botolph’s Club as “St. 
Bottles.” He told of the consternation 
there one day when a new member 
ordered tea. 

The sketches (some from The New 
Yorker) are haphazard. Sometimes see- 
ing an object such as a beach pail starts 
a chain of memories. We accompany 
Nancy to her first circus and to her 
dancing class in Odd Fellows’ Hall. She 
tells of her loss of a treasured ring and 
recounts the thrill of finding a secret 
passage in a very old house. A whole 
chapter is devoted to S. S. Pierce’s 
grocery store, a landmark of old Boston. 
Once it rivalled the famous London 
shop where ultra-gentlemanly assistants 
wore morning coats. But alas, last week 
I passed its modern self-service store, 
and saw in the window several copies 
of Nancy Hale’s book propped up (and 
I hesitate to tell it!) against bottles of 
vodka. 

When Nancy first went South she 
was chagrined when she was called a 
Yankee, and she felt completely dis- 
oriented. Nancy knew few real Yankees 
as the stock had petered out, but she 
remembered hearing her grandfather's 
story of some he knew. When one of 
these, a servant, heard the tragic news 
of the sinking off Scituate Harbor of a 
shipful of Irish immigrants, victims of 
the potato famine, he said, “It don't 
matter. They was Irish.” 

At any rate, Nancy Hale was born 
at the end of an era of graceful living. 
Her generation reaped the benefit of 
the thrift and industry of their fore- 
bears, and they considered themselves 
an aristocracy. Graceful living was pos- 
sible for women who were bulwarked 
by a servant class, composed largely of 
Irish immigrants. Here and there the 
author refers to those girls, and she al- 
ways disparages their inefhciency. Now 
there are no servants; it is, indeed, the 
end of an era. Miss Hale has portrayed 
it well. 

Tueresa O’NEI 


Beyond My Worth, by Lillian Roth. 
317 pp. Frederick Fell. $3.95. 


ee Ror, whose return from the 
depths of alcoholism to dignity, suc- 
cess and the discovery of God, was re- 
lated in I'll Cry Tomorrow, tells in this 
book the story of her five years since 
publication of her first book. The tre- 
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mendous success of the first book and 
its message brought with it many ap- 
peals for help and guidance. Thus Miss 
Roth writes of further struggles, bouts 
with blindness and other physical and 
mental fruits of alcoholism as well as 
her difficulties making a comeback in 
her singing career. 

The author, whose discovery of God 
also meant the gift of the Catholic faith, 
writes of religious “indecisions,” which, 
she says, are “perhaps because of my 
own imperfections.” She does not spe- 
cify just what they are. 

“Where exactly do I stand? Inside 
the Church or out? I honestly don’t 
know. I withhold myself from certain 
man-ordained laws, but I’m not at all 
certain that this means I am no longer 
a member of God’s universal Church. 
Maybe He still considers me a member 
in good standing. Or, maybe He knows 
that all my life I have had to depend 
on someone or something and maybe He 
wants me to walk alone for a little 
while and see how I fare.” She adds 
that a priest-friend has assured her that 
God will clarify things for her in His 
time. 

Written with honesty and warmth, 
the book is still definitely a twice-told 
tale, as many sequels are. Whereas the 
story of a soul’s triumph over alcohol- 
ism and discovery of God cannot help 
but inspire and fascinate, the road to 
mere material success is pale in compar- 
ison. However, the book’s illustration 
that the battle continues and is never 
finally won until the final breath is 
bound to help some. 

Mary K. Sweeny 


Trujillo, Little Caesar of the Carib- 
bean, by German E. Ornes. 338 
pp. Nelson. $5. 


As AN AFTERMATH of all the noise of 
the rioting that took place in Latin- 
America during Vice-President Nixon’s 
recent tour, Americans are wondering 
about what has gone wrong and why. 
All that assistance to those countries and 
what do we get?—jeers and spittle. The 
easy answer is that it is all a Commun- 
ist plot. Another explanation may be 
found by anyone who would take the 
time to read this book about life in 
Trujilloland. 

Dr. Ornes probably has an axe to 
grind. As publisher and reporter of the 
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newspaper El Caribe in Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, he knows the situation as a former 
loyal trujillista. He was also a member 
of the Dominican Congress until he 
broke with the Dictator in 1955. He is 
now a newspaperman in Puerto Rico. 
Still, the familiar machinations of the 
Benefactor Ci.e., Trujillo) somehow 
have the stamp of brutal despotism. 
Trujillo claims that the Dominican Re- 
public needs his iron rule, for only a 
man of his ability and stature can save 
the country from being run by the 
Communists. He nonetheless is careful 
not to suppress the Communist Party 
completely so as always to have a con- 
venient scapegoat. The whole Trujillo 
clan has such a monopoly on all phases 
of government that the country is 
wholly theirs. The press is constantly 
adulatory, for what else can it be? The 
recent Galindez affair unsettled Tru- 
jillo to some extent but he undoubtedly 
hopes the recent Ernst report will clear 
the air. 

Other inconsistencies pointed out by 
Dr. Ornes may give Americans pause 
as they try to figure out Latin-American 
attitudes toward the United States. 
Wasn't Trujillo assisted by some ele- 
ments of the United States military 
and governmental agencies, by Ameri- 
can corporations and legislators, in his 
rise to power? Where does the Catholic 
Church stand in regard to Trujillo's 
marriages and his system of repression 
of freedom? Did not the very vice-presi- 
dent who recently met the angry mobs 
in Columbia and Venezuela accept an 
honorary degree in 1955 from Bene- 
factor Trujillo’s University of Santo 
Domingo? When Juan Peron has no- 
where else to run, isn’t there always a 
place for him in the Dominican Re- 
public? And finally, even if the heavens 
were to fall in and we should see Tru- 
jillo toppled from his throne, isn’t there 
assuredly awaiting him a delightful es- 
tate in nearby Florida? The burden of 
exile could be softened in the under- 
standing and appreciative company of 
another deposed strong-man, Marcos 
Perez Jimenez. 


Read this book to get some inkling 
about the web of inconsistencies run- 
ning through our relations with a Car- 
ibbean dictator. If you are confused 
when you finish, Dr. Ornes will have 
succeeded in alerting you to the exist- 
ence of some real problems, and Latin- 
Americans may be gladdened to know 


that some Americans at least are be 
ginning to understand why our tradj. 
tional Good Neighbors sometimes have 
great difficulty in understanding us, 
Joun J. Lennon 


Prince of Carpetbaggers, by Jona. 
than Daniels. 319 pp. Lippincott, 
$4.95. 


7= “Prince of Carpetbaggers” was 
Milton Smith Littlefield, also re 
ferred to by southerners in the post: 
Civil War period as “The Prince of 
Bummers.” Destined to become a briga- 
dier general in the Union army and a 
great force in the post-war South, he 
was finally consigned to an unmarked 
grave in Kensico Cemetery, near New 
York, and nearly forgotten by American 
historians, until Jonathan Daniels wrote 
this informative biography. 

Although born in Ellisburgh, New 
York, on July 19, 1830, Littlefield’s 
young adult life is associated with 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, where he 
taught, and with Jerseyville, [llinois, 
where he practiced law, perhaps with- 
out a license from the State Supreme 
Court, although he was supposed to 
have one. He arrived in Jerseyville, a 
small town about thirty miles north of 
St. Louis, in 1857 or 1858. He became 
acquainted with Lincoln when the lat- 
ter was campaigning against Douglas 
in 1858. He asked Lincoln if John Lit- 
tlefield, a younger brother studying law 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, might en- 
ter Lincoln’s law office. Lincoln agreed 
and thereby Milton Littlefield was giv- 
en a contact with Lincoln. Milton was 
to give Lincoln vigorous support in 
1860. Lincoln, incidentally, was always 
kept fully informed of the support giv- 
en him by Milton Littlefield, either by 
Milton himself or by brother John. 

With the outbreak of the war in 
1861, Milton marched out of Jerseyville 
at the head of a company of volunteers. 
Serving first as a captain, despite his 
lack of military training, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant colonel 
within a year, and later, to the rank of 
general. He was involved in Grant's 
campaign against Memphis. He served 
on the Sea Islands, off the coast of 
South Carolina. He also served in 
Florida. In 1864 he returned to Illinois 
at election time and worked hard for 
the reelection’ of Lincoln. 
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Fai ing to make money in oil after 
the war, Littlefield went to Raleigh, 
North Carolina, late in 1867 and be- 
came involved in the complex and _ pro- 
ftable business of Reconstruction. 
Eventually North Carolina charged him 
with having stolen four million dollars, 
but by then he was safely in Florida 
and Florida disregarded North 
Carolina’s extradition. When he died in 
1899 he left no property. 

Jonathan Daniels has added a re- 
vealing chapter to the history of the 
Civil War. 


Paut KiInrery 


Land Without Justice, by Milovan 
Djilas. 365 pp. Harcourt, Brace. 
$5.75. 


Is Tuis autobiography, Milovan Djilas, 
Tito’s former friend and top aide, 
writes about his youth in his native 
Montenegro. While this review is being 
written, Djilas is serving a seven-year 
prison term for publication in the West 
of his best-selling first book, The New 
Class, in which he criticized Commun- 
ism and its ruling clique. 

Montenegro, now part of Yugoslavia, 
is a tiny Balkan province whose popu- 
lation has been molded by centuries of 
uninterrupted battles with the Turks 
and other Balkan tribes, and by equally 
embittered and endless feuds among its 
own native clans. Djilas’ memories of 
his childhood are a stark tale of “blood 
and cannon.” He was one year old 
when, in 1912, his father went off to 
the First Balkan War; four, when his 
people fought the encroaching Germans 
and Austrians in World War One; 
seven, when Montenegro was unified, 
in 1918, with the Serbs and Croats and 
Slovenes in the kingdom that was later 
called Yugoslavia. At eighteen, amidst 
the turmoil preceding King Alexander's 
dictatorship, he went to Belgrade—al- 
teady a Communist—to study at the 
university, at the close of this volume 
of his autobiography. 

Wars, raids, and vendettas, however, 
are only the background for a deeply 
moving description of the land and its 
people. For a Montenegrin, violence is 
a way of life, which is judged and un- 
derstood in terms of justice, honor and 
heroism. From his earliest childhood 
days, the boy is raised with a keen per- 
ception of these manly virtues. 
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Milovan Djilas: ‘Blood and cannon” 


Djilas is a master in the craft of por- 
traying people and situations. His ob- 
servations of their behavior, his moral 
judgments: derived from strong convic- 
tions, are penetrating in their simplicity, 
yet highly poetic. He has the eye and 
ear and pen of a poet, the intuition of 
a mystic, the loquacity of an Irish story 
teller, and the critical mind of a philos- 
opher. 

Djilas takes the measurement of his 
life, and the life of his people and his 
time, with the yardstick of integrity: the 
purity of intentions and deeds. But un- 
like Robert Frost, whom he resembles 
in many of his characterizations and 
descriptions of peasant life, he finds no 
peace in his love of nature and the 
natural virtues. Judging from Djilas’ 





Padre Pio: The stigmata 


autobiography, there is a puzzling lack 
of any noticeable influence of Christian 
doctrine on the life of a people which, 
after all, saw for centuries in the Cross 
the justifying symbol of their bloody 
battles with the Crescent. Thus, his 
outcry for justice has the ring of genu- 
ine tragedy—a tragedy, nevertheless, he 
shares with many in our presumably 
Christian society. Consequently, this 
book may be viewed as a forceful plea 
for the West to take stock of its values, 
to cut through the superstructure of our 
civilization and to recognize the prin- 
cipal issues at stake. 
Herz R. Kuen 


Padre Pio, by Nesta De Robeck. 132 
pp. Bruce. $2.95. 


From THE earliest days the Church 
has been concerned with members 
who claim extraordinary graces. St. Paul 
in his first epistle to the Corinthians de- 
voted several chapters to problems aris- 
ing from individuals who could speak 
with tongues or who had other charis- 
matic powers. From those earliest times 
the Church has ever exercised supreme 
caution in dealing with such individ- 
uals. 

In our own times Padre Pio of San 
Giovanni Rotondo in Italy has gained 
wide publicity by reason of the physical 
stigmata that he bears in his body. Re- 
actions to the extraordinary phenomena 
of his life have been diverse. The atti- 
tude of the Church has been guided 
throughout by caution, as seen by var- 
ious pronouncements of the Holy Office 
(May 31, 1923; July 24, 1924; May 22, 
1931) as well as by the condemnations 
of several books on Father Pio, the latest 
such condemnation having been issued 
in 1952. 

Father Pio was born in 1887. At the 
age of sixteen he entered the Capuchin 
Order in which he was ordained in 
1910. Because of illness, he was allowed 
to spend his first years as a priest with 
his family. When Italy became involved 
in the First World War, the young 
Capuchin was called to military service 
as a hospital aid. Unable to fulfill all 
of his military duties, Father Pio was 
honorably discharged at the end of the 
war and was sent by his Superiors to 
San Giovanni Rotondo. 

It was at this Franciscan convent that 
the stigmata appeared on his hands in 
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the fall of 1918. Knowledge of this ex 
traordinary occurrence spread rapidly, 
flocked to San 


Medical examinations followed and .a 


as crowds Giovanni. 
period of strict seclusion was ordered. 
As time went by San Giovanni became 
a center of pilgrimage for many who 
found inspiration in assisting at Father 
Pio’s Mass or who experienced peace of 
soul as they knelt in his confessional. 

Nesta De Robeck has written a sim 
ple but telling account of Father Pio’s 
life in this book that bears the Im 
primatur of the Archbishop of Mil- 
waukee. In its pages the stigmatist of 
San Giovanni is seen through the ad 
miring eyes of an ardent supporter. In 
fact, very little hint is given of the ad 
verse criticism of others or of the cau 
tious attitude of Church authorities. 

For those who would like to know 
something of the astounding life of 
Father Pio this present book will be 
helpful. But the reviewer would advise 
all readers to exercise prudence of judg- 
ment in reading. Like the Church her- 
self we must remain cautious in the 
presence of that which appears to be 
extraordinary. 

Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


Bernadette, by Marcelle Auclair. 
204 pp. Desclee. $3.50. 


O* THE FEAST of the Immaculate 
Conception this year, a quarter of 
a century will have passed since the 
canonization of “the little Soubirous 
girl” who saw Our Lady at Lourdes 100 
years ago. The actual body which 
templed her ardent spirit may still be 
seen, intact and beautiful, at the con 
vent of Nevers where she died on April 
16, 1880. What, then, was the soul of 
Bernadette? 

This is the question which Marcelle 
Auclair has set herself to answer. Going 
back to the original documents, this ex- 
perienced correspondent of Paris-Soir 
has found the basis for a charming por- 
trait. It was Bernadette’s own opinion 
that the Blessed Mother had come to 
her because she was the most poor and 
humble servant that Our Lady could 
find. That opinion the author endorses— 
with important reservations prompted 
by her own experience as a mother and 
as a Christian. 

The childish vanity that prompted 
Bernadette to beg for a ring; the yearn- 
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ing love for her parents that drew her 
back from the pleasant foster household 
at Bartres; the gaiety that later kept the 
novices laughing at recreation in Nevers 

all these are caught without senti 
mentality. 

Little that is new, however, emerges 
from this treatment. The reader can 
divine, between the lines, what sharp 
and frequent humiliations young Sister 
Marie Bernarde endured—even on the 
very day when she had been allowed to 
make her first vows on a seeming death 
bed, and then grew suddenly stronger. 
By these trials the depth and steadfast- 
ness of Bernadette’s love for Our Lady 
becomes more and more apparent; also 
her touching confidence that “when it 
is impossible to pray, then it is time to 
pray to Saint Joseph.” 

Though the text confines itself strict 
ly to portraying Bernadette, the numer- 
ous photographs by Jean A. Fortier span 
the whole century of her influence. Al- 
most they would persuade the reader 
that he had been on pilgrimage to 
Lourdes—and this, perhaps, is the hope 
of the International Committee of the 
Centenary, under whose patronage the 
work is published. 

Of the several volumes on Lourdes 
which have become available in English 
during the past year, this one is best 
suited for presentation to young people. 
It is not so lavish of illustration as the 
handsome production of Leonard von 
Matt, nor so satisfyingly full of detailed 
information and learned commentary 
as the documented treatise of Monsignor 
Francis Trochu; but it presents a true 
portrait of the child Our Lady loves. 
Sister M. Davin Cameron, S.S.N.D. 


The Story of St. Francis de Sales, 
Patron of Catholic Writers, by 
Katherine Bregy. 108 pp. Bruce. 
$2.95. 


y= SPIRIT OF St. Francis de Sales, if 
diffused throughout the modern 
world, would undoubtedly produce a 
salutary revolution. The timeliness of 
Miss Bregy’s book is, therefore, immedi- 
ately apparent. In eminently readable 
form she has given us a brief but ad- 
mirably comprehensive sketch of the 
saint’s life and character, together with 
a striking account of the work he did in 
the dificult period of seventeenth cen- 
tury France and Switzerland. 


Born to wealth and high social posi- 
tion, Francis understood the difficulties 
facing men and women who wished to 
lead devout lives in the midst of world- 
materialism. He _ directed 
them “with the most uncommon bal- 
ance of worldly and otherworldly wis- 
dom,” insisting “not only should you be 
devout yourself and love piety, but you 
should make it lovable to others.” His 
advice is as practical today as it was 


liness and 


when he gave it. 

He was equally successful in dealing 
with all classes and conditions of men, 
When he was sent to the Chablais to 
reclaim the Catholics who had fallen 
into the errors of Calvinism, the author 
records that “it was exactly like Francis 
to begin his apostolate among the rough 
and lonely and often dissolute Catholic 
soldiers in charge of this fortress (the 
Chateau des Allinges)—winning them 
first to his friendship and then back to 
their neglected faith.” 

The friendship between St. Francis 
de Sales and St. Jane Frances de Chan- 
tal and the founding of the Visitation 
Order in which they collaborated, is 
deftly and sympathetically handled. 

But it is as “The Patron of Catholic 
Writers” that the author would have 
us consider St. Francis de Sales. This 
title was conferred upon him in 1923 
by Pope Pius XI. Although the saint 
certainly never thought of himself as a 
professional writer, he well understood 
the power of the pen. In his early mis- 
sionary career among the Calvinists, 
realizing that fear of persecution kept 
many people from attending his ser- 
mons, “he wrote and had handmade 
copies prepared of leaflets giving simple 
explanations of Catholic doctrines and 
devotions.” This was the opening wedge 
for many a conversion. 

In Introduction to the Devout Life, 
Francis gave us a spiritual classic which 
is still widely read. His treatise On the 
Love of God and his collected letters 
and sermons are less well known, un- 
fortunately, but they testify to the ap- 
propriateness of his being chosen “Pa- 
tron of Catholic Writers.” 

The Story of Saint Francis de Sales 
is too brief to rank as a formal biogra- 
phy, but it leaves out nothing essential, 
and it presents St. Francis as a three- 
dimensional figure whose life and works 
are as interesting as they are inspira- 
tional. 


Sister Mary Cornettus, S.S.N.D. 
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STOP PUSHING! 


oop oLD Doubleday, I’ve been neg- 
lecting them. Some genius there 
has an acute sense of balance and of 
timing. Proof: their fall catalogue, page 
28, which lists and describes too forth- 
coming titles—New York Call Girl and 
The Little Flowers of St. Francis, jowl 
to jowl as it were. More proof: within 
the week that saw John Delaney, Dou- 
bleday Catholic book editor, receive the 
Catholic Press Association-Catholic Di- 
gest Award, the Doubleday Book Shops 
splashed in the New York Times an ad 
screamingly endorsing Paul Blanchard’s 
American Freedom and Catholic Power. 
“Here is an indispensable classic that 
every thinking American will want to 
read and evaluate,” says the D D Book- 
shops. All things to all men, that’s good 
old Doubleday. 

We hereby inaugurate a new depart- 
ment: Whatever Happened To.. . 

1) Whatever happened to the Sci- 
ence and Culture Series, once the pride 
of the Bruce Publishing Company? 

2) Whatever happened to the Junior 
Vision Books announced with much 
trumpeting more than a year ago by 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy? 

3) Whatever happened to Bruce 
Marshall who once was considered by 
most people Cincluding me) an out- 
standing novelist? 

4) Whatever happened to that great 
American Catholic novel, The Cardinal 
by Henry Morton Robinson? (Answer: 
It died from exposure to air and light.) 

5) Whatever happened to Crawford 
Power whose first novel, The Encount- 
er, was one of the few good Catholic 
novels of the past decade and from 
whom nothing has been heard since? 

6) Whatever happened to the pro- 
ceedings of the second Catholic Trade 
Book Symposium held in New York 
many years ago and at that time faith- 
fully promised to the participants? 

Wonder what Catholic newspaper 
will be the first to offer a newsy, nosy 
gossip column? I can think of wonder- 
ful possibilities. I could even contribute 
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vy DAN HERR 


an item: What managing editor of what 
Catholic magazine has a tattoo? 

If you think I have been neglecting 
my solemn duty to keep you informed 
of the latest trends in religious art, you 
are right, but the news | have for you 
is worth waiting for. You can now buy 
balloons “Featuring the Seven Most 
Popular Bible Stories From the Old 
Testament . . . each 9” round balloon 
in assorted colors features an_illustra- 
tion on the front below which is located 
a two-line advertiser's imprint plus the 
story illustrated on the back . . . Es- 
pecially appropriate for use by funeral 
parlors, furniture stores and cemeteries.” 
(And please don’t send me an order 
even if you are planning a bang-up 
funeral. Every time I write an item 
like this I get at least three orders and 
two stuffy letters complaining that I 
should be ashamed of myself for recom- 
mending such things.) 

Also available, according to my 
scouts, are “Baby Diaper Pins” featuring 
“a neat round miraculous medal with a 
pink or blue cloisonne enamel front...” 
Or, for the liturgist who has everything, 
“New Sterling Silver Liturgical Cuff 
Links.” 

Poor me, I have read one too many 
biblical novels, one too many ex-nun’s 
tell-all, one too many novels about the 
“trouble” in dear old Erin, one too many 
books about bull-fighting, one too many 
chilling adventure stories about moun- 
tain climbing, one too many sob-stories 
sentimentalizing physical suffering and 
one too many editorials by Father Gin- 
der. 

When you are at a loss for words you 
might try this (which I copied from 
someone and forgot to identify the 
source): “All gall is divided into three 
parts—you have all three of them.” 

Never did 1 think that Jean Kerr 
would mix-up “infer” and “imply” as 
everyone else seems to do—but she did 
it in her article “My Dream Car” for 
the American Weekly. Can we blame 
our teen-agers? 


Edward Weeks once quoted in the 
Atlantic Monthly, “the younger of two 
famous spinsters from Cambridge: ‘My 
dear, the trouble with matrimony is 
that it breaks down the natural barrier 
between the sexes.’” 

Far be it from me to say “I told you 
so’—at least, more than once on the 
same subject—but did you see the arti- 
cle “Nun’s Story Just That” in the May 
issue of Marist Missions? An expose of 
The Nun’s Story, it is based on a docu- 
ment from the Sisterhood in Belgium 
which was the temporary home of Sis- 
ter Luke. “There are forty-two pages— 
six chapters, refuting point-by-salient- 
point, in chronological order, every piv- 
otal situation on which the novel is de- 
veloped . . . And very definitely, it is 
now established that The Nun’s Story 
is just that—not ‘true in all its essentials’ 
as maintained by its author in the pub- 
lisher’s blurb . . .” And yet when I sug- 
gested the possibility sometime after the 
book was published I was accused of 
every crime except simony. One literary 
editor who rose to a spirited defense of 
this “biography” accused me of “un- 
charitable imputation of base motives.” 
I would recommend that he and my 
embittered correspondents, especially 
those from Los Angeles and Newport, 
obtain a copy of this article from the 
editor-author, Sister Mary Augustine, 
S.M.S.M. (address: 863 Central St., 
Framingham Centre, Mass.) and read 
all the sorry facts. Or am I being un- 
charitable again? 

I am making a resolution to spend 
more time on Catholic publishers’ cata- 
logues if the recent Academy Library 
Guild catalogue is typical. In alphabet- 
ical order you will find, “Our Lady's 
Heart for Little Ones . . . Pari Mutuel 
Betting . . . Pathfinders for Christ.” The 
middle one is described as “a handbook 
teaching handicapping and safe _bet- 
ting.” Certainly, a book that teaches 
“safe betting” is worth the $3.75 they 
are asking. 

A friend of mine is troubled with un- 
usual dreams. In his latest he was going 
to confession and he heard himself say, 
“Bless me, father, for I have sinned. I 
just killed an old woman who tried to 
buck the line and beat me in hete.” He 
tells me, too, that the dream confessor 
was very understanding. 

Do you remember all the enthusiasm 
for the S. S. Van Dine mystery stories? 


(Continued on page 56) 
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A Spiritual Aeneid, by Ronald Knox. 
232 pp. Sheed and Ward. $3. 


Affonsicnor Knox has been dead 
scarcely a year, and many are 
those who mourn him, even those who 
never knew him personally, and _ prob- 
ably because he spoke so personally in 
his writings. His style, and he tried to 
make it so, was as natural and unassum- 
ing as himself. 

The book under review is the most 
intimate of his writings. It cannot be 
called an autobiography because he is 
here concerned only with an account of 
his conversion. But as the story of his 
soul is the most important part of his 
life, this may be considered the most 
important “source” document for the 
writing of that life. How much how- 
ever is left to guess at! We hear little of 
his family, little of his extraordinary 
dominance at Eton, of his life at Ox- 
ford. Everything is subordinated, and 
rightly, to the business in hand. It is a 
brilliant light upon the ecclesiastical 
scene within the Anglican Church dur- 
ing the first cheerful years of this tragic 
century, especially the high church 
scene, with its incense, its Benedictions 
and Masses, its high idealism and _ its 
intellectual tangles. Knox might so eas- 
ily have parodied the whole affair; he 
was too kind to his old friends and as- 
sociates to do more than chuckle gently. 
As one reads the book, one can almost 
see him hunched up beside a large 
open grate—as at the Old Palace at Ox- 
ford—-drawing his pipe, chuckling at the 
strange kinks in human n<ture, includ- 
ing his own. 

A Spiritual Aeneid was first written 
in 1918. Ronnie Knox—as he was known 
to so many—had just been converted 
and received into the Catholic Church 
at the London Oratory. He wrote the 
account of his spiritual home-coming 
on arrival, in order not to lose the at- 
mosphere of his mind at that crucial 
moment. Thirty-three years later it was 
reprinted, just as it was, with a new 
preface by the author, in which he 
answers the question of his friends: was 
he happy in the Catholic Church? His 
reply was to quote a sentence of his 
friend, Maurice Baring: it is, “the only 
action in my life which I am quite cer- 
tain I have never regretted.” 
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The Preface to this edition of A 
Spiritual Aeneid was written by Evelyn 
Waugh, and it provides an interesting 
foretaste of things to come from the pen 
of Mr. Waugh, who is engaged upon 
the official biography of Monsignor 
Knox. 

The holiness of the man_ shines 
through the book. It is typically Eng- 
lish, un-assuming, practical, whimsical 
and humorous, the result of a humility 
based, not on pet devotions, but on the 
bedrock, faith. 

Cotumsa Cary-Etwes, OSB 


The Saints and Our Children, by 
Mary Reed Newland. 215 pp. 
Kenedy. $3.95. 


y= Is A superior sort of do-it-yourself 
book. Written for the increasing 
number of parents who want to direct 
their home life liturgically, Mrs. New- 
land’s book tells how to use the lives 
of the saints to enrich and guide the 
lives of children. 

The third of a series that is de 
rigueur for parents who barely know 
an Advent wreath from a Paschal can- 
dle, Mrs. Newland’s hagiographical 
study follows the plan of her first two 
books, We and Our Children and The 
Year and Our Children. 


She writes about what she knows. 





Mary Reed Newland: Liturgy in the home 


Why does she choose John Bosco, Dom- 
inic Savio, Maria Goretti and perhaps 
twenty others out of the thousands of 
saints? Because these are the saints her 
seven children know and love and from 
whom they have learned a great deal. 

The first section of the book describes 
the part that families, teachers and en- 
vironment had in developing certain 
saints such as Bernadette and Therese 
of Lisieux who as children began to co- 
operate with God's grace in a special 
manner. 

In the next section, Mrs. Newland 
tells some short saints’ stories that 
should be used by parents “to make a 
point, to warm a heart, to stir up a 
hunger.” One of the most pertinent of 
these contains the answer of a saint to 
the perennial plaint of children for 
whom time drags on blustery winter 
afternoons: What shall I do? “Do some- 
thing good” comes the answer of St. 
Philip Neri down through the ages 
from the days when he greeted his 
brethren in Rome with: “Well, my 
brothers, when shall we begin to do 
good?” 

The twenty stories in the last chapter 
were selected for the moments when 
parents wish to illustrate with an ex- 
ample the meaning of suffering, the 
beauty of virtue, or the power of love. 
The one and two page anecdotes con- 
tained here range from those with such 
practical titles as “A story from the Des- 
ert Fathers to help one stay with what 
grows wearisome” and “A story about St. 
Macarius the Younger for people who 
take the largest piece” to those with such 
intriguing titles as “A story about Father 
John Gerard, S.J., and the clanking 
chains” and “How the Devil tempts us— 
as told by the Devil to St. Dominic.” 

The genuine excellence of this book 
cannot be measured. Where there is a 
chasm between the world of saint and 
the world of children, this book can be 
a bridge to bring them together and 
make them friends. 

Marcery FrisBi£ 


Happiness and Contemplation, by 
Josef Pieper. Translated by Rich- 
ard and Clara Winston. 124 pp. 
Pantheon. $2.75. 


[s THIRTEEN chapters the author and 
eminent German philosopher investi- 
gates, under the ‘guidance of St. Thomas 
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Aquinas, the relation between happiness 
and contemplation. The main lines of 
his aigument can be easily followed 
with the help of the detailed outline of 
the book contained in the table of con- 
tents. 

Amidst the varied meanings popular- 
ly assigned to “happiness,” many mod- 
ern men would be greatly surprised at 
the author’s statement that man’s ulti- 
mate. happiness consists in contempla- 
tion. ‘This thesis is in no way new; it 
represents the ancient and abiding tra- 
dition of human wisdom. Yet the author 
asks: 

How can the most intense craving of our 

nature be entirely satisfied by an act of the 

intellect? Would it not be more to the point 
to speak of love, of becoming one with the 

Infinite, of drowning ourselves in an ocean 

of joy? These are precisely the questions 

we must attempt to answer in the follow- 
ing pages. 

Man desires happiness by nature. But 
because he desires it and seeks for it, he 
obviously does not already possess it. 
Man is not happy by virtue of his be- 
ing; only God is such. Perfect happiness 
is an attribute of God. Human happi- 
ness is a participation of the divine. The 
academic distinction of subjective and 
objective happiness is spoken of by 
means of a metaphor: happiness as 
drinking and happiness as the drink. 
Man’s subjective thirst for happiness is 
quenched by some object outside him- 
self. This does not consist in anything 
finite, which is not enough to gratify 
entirely the power of man’s desire and 
to make him happy. Man’s happiness 
consists in the grasp of the bonum uni- 
versale, which the author translates as 
“the whole good.” This whole good is 
encountered in God alone. 

But how can we conceive the appro- 
priation, and consuming by a created 
nature, of the whole good? It is through 
activity on our part, says Professor Pie- 
per. “Happiness, as drinking of the 
drink, must be thought of as a form of 
acting which opens all the potentialities 
of man to fullest realization.” Such ac- 
tivity, whose effects work inward by 
self-actualization, is an act of contempla- 
tion, the only way in which we can at- 
tain the whole good. This act, intuitive 
in nature, affords even in its earthly 
phase, “a direct perception of the pres- 
ence of God,” of God Who is not out- 
side the world, but is “the acting basis 
of everything that exists.” In its con- 
crete form, this contemplation consists 
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Josef Pieper: Ultimate end 


in attaining God through His effects 
by loving knowledge: 


Only when love is directed toward the in- 
finite divine appeasement which courses 
through all reality from the ultimate ground 
of reality; and when this beloved object 
shows itself to the soul’s gaze in a wholly 
immediate, effortless, utterly tranquil (yet 
inwardly troubled)  self-revelation, even 
though for no longer than the duration of 
a lightning flash—only then do we have 
contemplation in the full meaning of the 
word. This might even serve as a defini- 
tion (p. 81). 


Professor Pieper’s book investigates a 
difficult problem. He does not approach 
it from a controversial aspect, but rather 
expounds his own thought as a faithful 
account of St. Thomas’ doctrine. He es- 
tablishes forcibly that contemplation is 
man’s ultimate end and happiness. The 
author’s valuable insights into the na- 
ture of earthly contemplation will go far 
toward clarifying the nature of happi- 
ness, although for many of us there will 
still be the unanswered question of how 
man can grasp the bonum universale 
apart from the Beatific Vision. 


Metvin A. Giurtz, C.P. 


Sacred Doctrine, An |ntroduction to 
Theology, by Edwin -G. Kaiser, 
C.PP.S. 344 pp. Newman. $4.50. 


Siew Kaiser’s book is one more in- 
dication of the constantly increasing 
interest in the science of theology to be 
found in the United States today. ‘The 
book, which represents the substance of 


lectures given by the author at St. Jos- 
eph’s College, Rensselaer, Indiana, is 
divided into three principal parts which 
deal respectively with the nature of 
theology, its sources, and its method. 

The first part—that dealing with the 
nature of theology—is in the main an 
extended commentary on the various 
articles of the first question of St. 
Thomas’ Summa Theologiae. To this, 
however, Father Kaiser has added three 
fairly lengthy chapters on the Catholic 
notion of the supernatural, of revela- 
tion, and of faith. 

The second and by far the longest 
part of the volume is concerned with 
the sources which a theologian must 
use in his work; it is in other words a 
twentieth century child of Cano’s cele- 
brated De locis theologicis. In this part 
of his work Father Kaiser examines the 
Catholic notion of Scripture and inspir- 
ation; considers the ordinary teaching 
activity of the Church; introduces the 
reader to the documents of the Church’s 
Councils and of the Roman Pontiffs; 
discusses the authority of the Fathers of 
the Church and of the theologians; and 
on the occasion of this latter gives a 
brief history of theology from the earlier 
Middle Ages to the present time. 

The third part of the volume fist 
discusses the problems of the develop- 
ment of dogma and, after treating theo- 
logical method in general, turns to a 
consideration of analogy in theology and 
of theological notes and censures. In an 
appendix is given a table of the uni- 
versal Councils of the Church, and the 
volume concludes with a detailed index. 

It is not easy to assess the value of 
this book; it contains much useful ma- 
terial, but a beginner in theology, it is 
to be feared, would find great sections 
of the book bewildering, while an ad- 
vanced student would discover that a 
great number of the subjects discussed 
in the volume had already been care- 
fully explained in the usual courses of 
dogmatic theology. Here and there 
questionable statements are made, for 
example, that the thought of Aristotle 
eventually made theology a true sci- 
ence. There is also one serious lacuna 
in the work—an introduction to theol- 
ogy seems impossible today without a 
serious treatment of theological biblio- 
graphical sources; such a_ treatment, 
however, is not furnished by Father 
Kaiser in the present work. 

Ricuarp F, Sirs, S.J. 
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SPIRITUAL BOOKSHELF 





By JOSEPH MEANEY, M.M. 


Frew PEOPLE, it would seem, are aware 
that HELIOTROPIUM by Jeremias 
Drexelius (Devin-Adair, $3.00) is a 
bowdlerized version of a Catholic spirit- 
ual classic. A second printing now ap- 
pears of the English, Protestant transla- 
tion which was adapted (God bless the 
mark!) for Catholic readers, fortified 
with an Imprimatur, and provided with 
a preface by a Catholic editor. 

When the first printing came out in 
1912, a reviewer in America pointed out 
the following: 1) the work is a transla- 
tion by a Protestant clergyman, the 
Reverend Reginald N. Shutte; 2) the 
first Protestant edition was published 
many years before with a preface by 
Right Reverend A. P. Forbes, Scottish 
Episcopal Bishop of Brechin; 3) neither 
the translator nor the Right Reverend 
Bishop had a word to say about liberties 
taken with the text, the omission of 
many passages and the elimination of 
distinctively Catholic doctrines such as 
that of Purgatory and devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin; 4) the Catholic editor 
reprinted the Protestant translation al- 
most word for word, merely replacing 
texts from the King James version with 
those from the Douay; and he did not 
once consult the original Latin text. 

The America reviewer really was 
quite mild in his criticism of the manner 
in which the work of Father Drexelius 
was blue pencilled and slanted so as 
not to offend Protestant sensibilities. 
He might have added that the translator 
at times distorted, and at others simply 
passed over Catholic references to con- 
fession, the sacrament of Penance, the 
elevation of the Mass, quotations from 
the works of saints and examples from 
saints’ lives which were used by Father 
Drexelius to illustrate various points. 
He might have mentioned also that 
italics and capitals have been employed 
which are not found in the original, 
that the first fifty of the fifty-three page 
epilogue have been deleted, and that 
the Catholic editor on occasion exceeds 
in quotations from Scripture what is 
stated in the original. 

Catholic readers deserve a more re- 
spectable translation in modern Eng- 
lish of this precious treatise on conform- 
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ing the human will to the divine, which 
the renowned Jesuit, Father Drexelius, 
prepared for the Elector Maximilian I 
of Bavaria and his consort at the begin- 
ning of the second quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Like the reviewer in America some 
forty-five years ago, I do not recommend 
this book for Catholic readers; rather I 
suggest that some publisher take it in 
hand to produce a worthy translation in 
up-to-date English of this great spiritual 
classic. Isn’t it about time someone did? 

It would not be easy to name a book 
more deserving of translation than the 
one by Dom Celestin Charlier, THE 
CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE 
BIBLE (Newman, $4.00). Probably no 
other person has as clear a right to pro- 
pose an answer to one of the central 
religious problems of the day: how is a 
Christian to go about reading the Bible? 
When this work appeared in French 
some ten years ago, it had something 
of the nature of a manifesto. Since then, 
Dom Charlier, aided by his brother 
monks of Maredsous and other like- 
minded scholars, has been very busy 
providing a program of systematic Bibli- 
cal re-education for the readers of Bible 
et Vie Chretienne. There have now 
been twenty-one issues of this review, 
and every number so far has been an 
uncompromising application of the 
principles outlined in the present book. 

This proves that the author of the 
book believes in his principles. Dom 
Charlier does not disguise the fact that 
the Bible is not an easy book to read 
with profit. He is strongly convinced 
that in this matter, what costs nothing 
is worth nothing. The reviewer sus- 
pects that there are potential readers of 
the Bible who might respond better to 
a method that did not demand so much 
from a beginner, at least not so much 
courage and determination. It will not 
be wise, therefore, to recommend this 
book—certainly one of the great works 
of the modern Biblical revival—to all 
who are beginning to show some inter- 
est in the Scriptures. But for the bold, 
for those who prefer to be challenged 
rather than coaxed, this is the book. 

They will find in it all the prelimin- 
ary information necessary to prepare an 
intelligent person for the reading of the 


Bible. It manages to look utterly unlike 
a text book, and yet for the readers jt 
envisages, it provides everything they 
would be inclined to look for in a man. 
ual of introduction. In the chapter on 
“The Human Element,” e.g., the whole 
problem of the Semitic mentality and 
of literary forms is treated in a masterly 
way. 

The English translation is the work 
of H. J. Richards and B. Peters, both 
professors at St. Edmund’s College, 
Ware, England. The reviewer is not 
sure that “translation” is the right word; 
at times, at least, “adaptation” appears 
a more suitable description. The trans 
lators are so determined to avoid the 
French idiom that they often shy away 
from a good English word or phrase for 
fear of being guilty of a literal transla- 
tion. Their work is certainly reliable on 
the whole, but is “sweetly illustrated’ 
a satisfactory equivalent of “illustree 
dans le style Saint-Sulpice?” And the 
“thin milk” they give as a cautious 
adaptation of Claudel’s famous phrase 
about the “maigres mamelles du sens 
litteral” is thin enough to make Claudel 
himself rage, and Dom Charlier wince. 


OLY PAGANS OF THE OLD 

TESTAMENT by Jean Danielou 
(Helicon, $3.00) is a valuable little 
work which sketches the spiritual por- 
traits of Abel, Henoch, Danel (ef. 
Ezech. 14, 12-20), Noe, Job, Melchise- 
dech, Lot and the Queen of Saba. The 
title becomes less enigmatic when we 
learn that by “pagans” are meant all 
who are strangers to the covenants of 
Abraham and of Jesus. 

A foreword, an introduction and a 
conclusion explain clearly what the 
book is meant to be, namely, “an ex- 
cursion into missionary theology which 
aims to bring out the unity of God's 
design throughout the succession of 
covenants.” The “pagans” here evoked 
were people who practised heroic love 
of God under what Father Danielou 
aptly calls the “cosmic covenant,” and 
were recognized by the Church as 
saints. The relative neglect which they 
have suffered in recent centuries does 
not suffice to deprive them of that 
glorious title. Father Danielou protests 
that he is not indulging a taste for the 
archaic or the unusual; he believes that 
we have much to learn from the history 
of God's dealing with men, even with 
these “pagans,” because in a very true 
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sense tle is still giving all men their 
elementary spiritual training along the 
same lines. Although its method is 
very different, this book is in basic 
agreement with the conclusions of Fa- 
ther ©. Pepler’s Riches Despised, in 
connection with which it could be very 
profitably read. 

The translation by Felix Faber is ex- 
cellent. This book is confidently recom- 
mended to all who have an interest in 
the Bible, liturgy, catechetics and mis- 
sionary theology. 

A well known preacher, member of 
the Miraculous Medal Novena Band, 
has gathered into a small book of ninety- 
six pages some thirty-three devotional 
meditations with reflections on basic as- 
pects of the Christian life: MARY 
AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE by 
Frank J. Melvin, C.M. (Macmillan, 
$2.50). Our Blessed Mother is shown 
as the model of virtue to be imitated by 
her Son’s followers. In a book of devo- 
tional reading, light in tone, such as 
this one is, occasional imprecisions of 
expression, if not of doctrine, appear. 
In the second meditation, for example, 
which is on confidence in God, Mary’s 
confidence is called the source of her 
sanctity, although of course, on her 
part, it is charity that lies at the heart 
of her holiness. All in all, however, 
since the author is not writing a man- 
ual of theology, this book is one that 
will be welcomed by and profitable to 
those who are looking for light and pop- 
ular devotional reading. 

THE THREE DEGREES by Con- 
rad Pepler, O. P., CHerder, $3.50) is a 
study of Christian mysticism. In a prev- 
ious book, Riches Despised, which the 
author calls “a study of the roots of 
religion,” he developed the thesis that 
the Christian religion cannot exist 
normally and as an integral part of soci- 
ety in the artificiality of modern civil- 
ization until man, who has lost sight of 
his own nature and of his place in the 
universe, rediscovers the rhythm of na- 
ture and his relation to it. He argues 
that the whole of religious practise in 
the pursuit of Christian perfection 
should develop and not destroy what is 
natural in man, subordinating the nat- 
ural to the supernatural, since grace is 
destined to pervade, elevate and perfect 
nature. 

In the present volume, that thesis is 
applied in particular to Christian mysti- 
cism. Mysticism, he says here, cannot 
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be found in “the desire to escape from 
bitter realities of human existence into 
a remote realm of pleasant dreams. . . 
True mysticism is . . . based on the 
hardest of facts, namely on the death 
and resurrection of the Word-made- 
flesh.” In the first part of the book, 
Father Pepler discusses the foundations 
of mysticism; and in the second part, its 
nature, along with various aspects of 
mystical theology. This is a solid study; 
it is not spiritual reading for the pious 
dilettante; and it is not recommended 
for the average reader, although the 
last few chapters on topics such as self 
knowledge, the norms of mysticism, the 
necessity of Christian mysticism, Eng- 
lish mysticism and the unity of mystical 
experience are less involved. 

To read the book without realizing 
that it is for the most part a collection 
of papers “composed at varying times 
for varying audiences and purposes,” 
one might go on wondering just for 
whom it is intended. The student of 
mystical theology will find it stimulat- 
ing and provocative. Father Pepler 
points to many areas in this field which 
are yet to be explored in the light of 
modern developments in psychology 
and theology. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE SPANISH 
MYSTICS, compiled and translated by 
Kathleen Pond (Kenedy, $3.95) is “an 
anthology of Spanish religious prose 
from the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
century.” The compiler claims for the 
book nothing more than that each pas- 
sage is Spanish religious prose. No at- 
tempt has been made to present or prove 
a thesis about Spanish mysticism in gen- 
eral or about any particular aspect of it. 

This is simply an anthology, selec- 
tions for which were made somewhat 
arbitrarily by the compiler and the con- 
tent is more ascetical than mystical. 
There are passages from twenty-eight 
different authors. They are not arranged 
according to subject matter nor accord- 
ing to the dominant spirit of the group 
or community to which the author be- 
longed; the arrangement is rather chron- 
ological. Besides such better known 
names as St. Ignatius Loyola, St. 
Theresa, St. John of the Cross, St. Peter 
Alcantara and Luis de Granada, one 
meets with others whose writings on 
the mystical life exerted considerable 
influence in fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth century Spain. A brief bi- 
ography, with special reference to the 


principal writings of the author, intro- 
duces the selections from each. 

What the compiler says in the Intro- 
duction about Spain being a country of 
realism, of intensity, and of contrasts, 
will be found reflected to some extent 
in the character of the writings here 
offered. For the most part, the transla- 
tion reads well; but a fresh, space age 
version of these writings would have 
enhanced their value immensely. Even 
a slightly musty seventeenth century 
aura about such a book only limits its 
spiritual potential. 

As the Holy Spirit is the substantial 
bond of unity between the Father and 
the Son in the life of the Godhead It- 
self, so also is He the bond of unity and 
charity which unites Christians to God 
and to one another in the supernatural 
life. In THE GIFT OF GOD by Mon- 
signor John T. McMahon (Newman, 
$3.25), the author is at pains to make 
this truth more meaningful for the aver- 
age Christian as he strives to live the 
life of Faith day by day. “The gift” re- 
ferred to in the title of the book is “a 
splendid symbol of the Holy Spirit, 
Who is given to us by God the Father 
and the Son as a gift to hold, to cherish, 
to embrace and to possess in our souls 
as our very Own.” 

The book is divided into two parts. 
The first part deals with the mission of 
the Holy Spirit in the Church and in 
the souls of the just, which He vivifies 
by means of His abiding presence. He it 
was Who fructified the womb of Mary, 
His Spouse, at the moment of the In- 
carnation. He fructifies the souls of the 
faithful through His sevenfold gifts 
now, as He has ever done, especially 
for those who have achieved heroic 
sanctity. Although this first part of the 
book is necessarily dogmatic in charac- 
ter, it is well adapted to the grasp of 
the average Catholic. The second part 
treats of devotion to the Holy Spirit 
through prayers and good works. There 
is a commentary on the Veni Creator 
Spiritus, and another on the Mass for 
Pentecost Sunday; and there are help- 
ful suggestions for the novena to be 
made in parishes in preparation for 
Pentecost. ‘The chapters of this section 
are supplemented with prayers and 
hymns to the Holy Spirit. 


ETTERS FROM THE SAINTS, 
compiled by Claude Williamson, 


O.S.C. (Philosophical Library, $6.00) 
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is made up of some eighty-nine letters 
by forty-one different saints and Blessed 
of the early renaissance and reformation 
periods. The book does not bear an 
Imprimatur, and one may wonder why. 
Perhaps, someone forgot to insert it. 

The collection begins with a letter 
from St. Thomas Aquinas to a young 
religious on how to acquire knowledge, 
and it closes with one from Blessed 
Robert Southwell to his brother, urging 
the latter to courage in turning from a 
life of sin to a lite of virtue. This is “a 
book for edification and not of erudi- 
tion.” It may be compared to “a kind 
of pageant, every scene of which, as it 
is unrolled before him, brings the spec- 
tator into new company, calls up fresh 
ideas, and makes new demands on the 
knowledge which should be a necessary 
part of the education of every citizen.” 
There is St. Catherine of Sienna, for 
example, who encourages Pope Gregory 
XI to shake off his timidity and human 
respect; and she urges King Charles V 
of France to imitate Christ, look upon 
his kingdom as a thing lent him by God 
and shun all injustices. St. Joan of Arc 
orders the King of England and others 
to submit to the King of Heaven, sur- 
render to the Maid sent by God and 
leave France. St. Thomas More’s letter 
to Erasmus about the plague in August 
of 1517 is there; and his last unfinished 
letter to Margaret, his daughter. There 
is one from St. Ignatius directing St. 
Francis Xavier to quit his retired life 
at Onate and get out among the people. 
Brief biographical notes on each author 
are given after his letter or group of 
letters. For the most part, the letters are 
short; they make very interesting read- 
ing. 

MORE THAN MANY _ SPAR- 
ROWS by Leo J. Trese (Fides, $2.95) 
is a collection of spiritual essays gath- 
ered from the author's column “This 
We Believe” which appears in diocesan 
weeklies. In very simple language, Fa- 
ther Trese applies the principles of 
Faith to problems which confront the 
average Catholic of today. He goes into 
problems of conscience, scrupulosity, at- 
titudes toward life and virtuous living, 
toward sex, marriage and the single 
state; he discusses also work and play 
and prayer. Problems in these areas and 
in other areas of modern life, which 
arise from the limitations of the nature 
of man, cannot be solved without refer- 
ence and recourse to God. This little 
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book aims to bring into sharper focus 
God’s providential love of man and 
man’s duties toward God in Christian 
living. 

Persons who are usually satisfied with 
a surface or factual grasp of divine and 
human truth will find FURTHER 
PARADOXES by Henri de Lubac, S. J. 
(Newman, $2.75) a provocative book. 
In a series of pensees, ranging in length 
from a single line to a long paragraph, 
the author warns pointedly of the dan- 
gers in adhering to current systematiza- 
tion in thought processes, works of char- 
ity and religious practices. The brief 
form is deliberate, he suggests, to avoid 
another “partiality”: the impression im- 
plied by a well-rounded discourse of a 
problem neatly solved when such is not 
the case. A typical quotation is this: 
“The fear of falling a prey to error 
must never prevent us from getting to 
the full truth. To overstep the limit, to 
go beyond, would be to err through ex- 
cessive daring; but there are also errors 
of timidity which consist precisely in 
stopping short, never daring to go any 
farther than half-truths.” 





The Perennial Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 16) 


Christianity, particularly the work of 
missionaries. And speaking of the vast 
jungles of South America he writes 
that “no one can stand in these solitudes 
unmoved, and not feel that there is 
more in man than the mere breath in 


his body.” 


Te TURN, perhaps rather abruptly, to 
the purely literary, we have two 
anthologies of humor currently avail- 
able in The Comic Tradition in Amer- 
ica, edited by Kenneth S. Lynn (Dou- 
bleday, $5) and I Couldn’t Help Laugh- 
ing, by Ogden Nash (Lippincott, 
$3.50). Now, as Mr. Lynn is aware, an 
anthology of American humor with 
such a formidable title is under a handi- 
cap, one he does nothing to improve by 
his learned and judicious introductions 
to his selections. Benjamin Franklin 
leads the pack, of course: also here are 
Irving, Poe, Davy Crockett, Hawthorne 
(for his dark satiric humor), Melville, 
Mark Twain, of course, and, somewhat 
surprisingly, Henry James. The book 
closes with some selections from Finley 
Peter Dunne’s Mr. Dooley. American 


humor today, Mr. Lynn complains, is 
“urbanized” and “pallid,” bent upon 
the avoidance of “viewing tragic emo- 
tion under a comic light.” An example 
of the double-barreled critical humor of 
which the editor approves might well 
be this sentence from an anonymous 
epitaph of Davy Crockett: “He dies 
like a member o’ Congress ought to 
die.” One misses in this excellent col- 
lection the work of Artemus Ward, 
valued by so good a judge of authentic 
Americana as Lincoln. He is more than 
the mere “phunny phellow” which Mr. 
Lynn rules out. 

Mr. Ogden Nash is no scholar in the 
field, just a practitioner. He announces 
his standards of selections thus in his 
Foreword: 

There follows not a single story 

To hymn the human race’s glory, 

But rather a posy of pieces antic, 

Indigenous and trans-Atlantic, 

Which smile at human folly and foible. 

I hope that you will find them enjoible. 
The indigenous humorists include 
Benchley, Ring Landner, Tarkington, 
Thurber and Frank Sullivan. Wode- 
house (“Uncle Fred Flits By”), Saki 
and Stephen Leacock are the best of 
the non-Americans. The accent, as 
might be expected with Mr. Nash, is 
on verbal sleight-on-hand and “pure” 
humor. It’s once over lightly on the 
foibles here, nothing gloomy or savage, 
no tragic emotions; just eighteen prose 
selections of light, bland humor. Amer- 
ican folk humor, often of the “phunny 
phellow” kind, survives on the sports 
page! Indeed, it often flourishes there. 
Several examples of the humor of exag- 
geration, of the tall tale and of the 
purple prose passage may be found in 
Best Sports Stories, 1958 Edition (Dut- 
ton, $3.95), edited by Irving T. Marsh 
and Edward Ehre. Consider this for 
example: “Patterson’s hands were as 
hot as Nick the Greek’s dice, grinding 
out rhythmic blows of a sanguinary 
kind that saw iron-hearted Rademacher 
pounded to the canvas seven times, 
finally to succumb to quick-countering 
punches that took an inevitable toll of 
flesh and stamina.” Not all of the maga- 
zine and newspaper stories reprinted 
here from last year’s crop are so free- 
wheeling in wordage, but nearly all are 
in spirit. Still, the exuberance of sports 
writing serves the useful function of 
providing disguised fiction for millions 
of readers who will take it no other 
way. ' 
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Problems of a Christian Novelist 
(Continued from page 15) 


conflic's and fixations into his work. 
The t!eme he chooses (or rather which 
he fee's chooses him), the characters he 
uses to illustrate it, will inevitably re- 
flect his innermost preoccupations. 
Whether he studies his characters direct 
from life or fondly fancies he “invents” 
them, they will all be characters in his 
own private drama. Consciously or un- 
consciously, he involves the reader in 
that drama, forces him, in imagination, 
to act in it without the least idea what 
effect on him this will have. 

It is this question of influence, 
though usually stated in much simpler 
and more forthright terms that brings 
the Christian novelist to his final prob- 
lem—the attitude of his co-religionists 
towards his work. There are still very 
many Catholics who judge a novel en- 
tirely on the question of whether or not 
it could conceivably “give scandal” and 
entirely ignoring any other standards of 
criticism. A very eminent Catholic arch- 
bishop told me how, when dining with 
two—also eminent—members of the Irish 
clergy, he had talked enthusiastically 
about The Power and the Glory as one 
of the finest Catholic novels of the 
century, and met with a marked lack 
of response. This was not altogether 
surprising, as they turned out to be two 
of the censors who had banned the book 
in Ireland. 

Pushed to its logical extreme, this 
dread of giving scandal would prevent 
a conscientious Christian from writing 
anything but edifying tracts in fictional 
form. Indeed, after those terrible retreat 
sermons of my childhood on “bad” 
books I used to wonder how Catholics 
ever dared write novels at all. For a 
“bad” book was any book which might 
even unintentionally cause any reader 
one moment of moral uneasiness or 
theological doubt. And the penalty for 
writing one was to remain in purgatory 
till the last copy of the offending book 
was out of circulation. Perhaps I may 
add in parentheses that my own solitary 
attempt to write a novel which should 
be deliberately apostolic ended in dis- 
aster. It was confiscated at a point be- 
fore my sinners had been sensationally 
converted into saints. Too frightened to 
explain my ultimate intentions, I was 
branded as a bad influence and asked to 
leave my convent school. 
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This absurb incident was actually 
neither as absurd nor as irrelevant as it 
sounds. It gave me such an appalling 
sense of guilt about writing that for 
nearly twenty years I never attempted to 
write another novel. Only two or three 
times in all those years did I even at- 
tempt, and then with tortured misgiv- 
ings, to write anything of “my own.” I 
worked entirely to the order of others, 
producing magazine articles and adver- 
tising copy which involved no personal 
risk. Even to this day, this sense of guilt 
persists when I attempt to write a novel. 
I feel that, in spite of myself, some- 
thing sinister and suspect will creep into 
my work and bring down the wrath of 
heaven and earth. It appears to me as a 
terrifying and dangerous task I would 
be only too thankful to be let off. Yet, 
if I do not write, I feel even more guilty. 

It is obvious therefore, however much 
I try to argue and reason about it, that I 
instinctively feel that this faculty of 
mine, however small, is something given 
me by God—a responsibility which I 
cannot evade. Dare I say that I even feel 
it is actually connected with my salva- 
tion, that in some way I shall be judged 
on what use I make of it. I do not sim- 
ply mean that, as I am sure every Chris- 
tian artist does, I pray about my work 
and at least try to do it honestly for 
God, I mean that God may somehow 
put my writing itself in the balance and 
perhaps excuse some of the egotism, 
vanity, irritability, sloth about good 
works and even common duties to 
which the writer is so prone. 

While not agreeing with Martin Tur- 
nell that belief destroys talent, the con- 
flicts it creates certainly tend, in the 
novel, to destroy perfection of form. Yet 
the novel has always mirrored conflict, 
not a vision of order and peace. Per- 
haps, by its very nature, it can never 
achieve the “wholeness, harmony and 
radiance” which, St. Thomas says, sig- 
nalize the true work of art. Indeed, the 
deeper the novelist tries to go, the more 
truth as he perceives it he tries to in- 
clude in his work, the more likely he is 
to mar the harmony and consistency of 
its formal pattern. In wrestling with 
his particular daimon, he is bound to 
be maimed in the fight. Yet, if the 
daimon be Jacob’s angel, though lame 
he may still be blessed. 
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THE SHOWCASE 


By JOEL WELLS 


Hew po you make a Cinemiracle? 
Take one Cinerama and bob its 
wrap-around screen slightly at each end; 
take a close look at what Cinerama has 
already photographed to avoid as much 
duplication as possible; decide upon a 
new vehicle (how else would the view- 
ers know how they got from one spot 
to another?); start your cameras. 

Windjammer, Louis de Rochemont's 
first production in this new medium, 
goes aboard a Norwegian schoolship 
and sets sail for Madeira, the Caribbean, 
New York, the Boston Pops and the 
U. S. Navy. The ship proves a wonder- 
ful way to get from place to place, it- 
self photographs beautifully between 
ports of call, is crewed by remarkably 
blond and photogenic Norwegian boys 
who sing close harmony at the drop of 
a cue and scramble recklessly aloft in 
the towering rigging in all sorts of 
acoustically devastating (seven sound 
tracks) weather. With this unbreakable 
dramatic thread fast in hand, Wind- 
jammer feels free to point its cameras 
at any and everything along the way. 

The result is another travelogue and 
not much else. The studied attempt at 
plot makes Wéindjammer’s sails sag, 
slows the pace of spectacle which Ciner- 
ama, openly on a sightseeing jaunt, at 
least does quickly (to see one Caribbean 
island viewers must suffer through an 
all-hands hunt for the errant ship’s 
dog). Because Cinerama has already 
“done” New York City, Windjammer 
serves it up as a dazzling (and blind- 
ing) triple montage of trick camera 
work involving neon signs, spinning 
buildings and bridges, foreshortened 
trucks and taxis, but could not resist 
either the inevitable down-hill thrill- 
ride or the use of the contrast-building 
device of opening the production with 
several minutes of prologue on a normal- 
sized portion of its gigantic screen. The 
voyage winds up with some impressive 
shots aboard a U.S. Navy _rocket- 
launching ship, views of submerging 
submarines, skin divers and a little 
homily on what a fine character-builder 
a sailing trip is for growing boys—neg- 
lects to add that Windjammer itself is 
a good endurance test for shrinking 
audiences. 

Technically, Cinemiracle seems to be 
an improvement on the basic idea of 
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Cinerama. The annoying jiggle at join- 
ing portions of the triple projection is 
not entirely eliminated but has been 
noticeably minimized; distortion at the 
extreme sides of the screen is gone alto- 
gether. Best improvement of all: no 


Lowell Thomas. 


Corerre's Gigi is the story of a young 
girl being raised and tutored in a 
bizarre family tradition to assume the 
role of professional mistress. ‘The setting 
is turn-of-the century Paris where Gigi 
runs and plays in the park like all the 
other nice little girls until three in the 
afternoon when she must go for her 
“lesson” at Aunt Alicia’s. Here she 
learns the fine points of coquettery and 
that “bad table manners have broken 
up more households than infidelity.” 
But Gigi leaves her rope-skipping com- 
panions behind and is soon on the verge 
of receiving an offer from the most at- 
tractive millionaire in Paris. To Aunt 
Alicia’s dismay, Gigi rejects the offer, 
then, out of love, accepts it only to be 
saved from the gilded cage by an equal- 
ly gilded last-minute offer of marriage 
from the suddenly virtuous playboy. 
The My Fair Lady team of Alan 
Lerner and Frederick Loewe have made 
Gigi into a movie musical which has 
been produced with style, elegance and 
beautiful visual effect by Arthur Freed 
and Vincente Minnelli. Photographer- 
artist Cecil Beaton, who designed the 
costumes and sets for My Fair Lady, 
has again been employed, this time to 
do the entire production. His recreation 
of period Paris—a fashion promenade 
in the Bois de Boulogne, lush and glow- 
ing interiors, the sartorial elegance of 
Maurice Chevalier and Louis Jordan, 
gowns which, even on extras, never 
look like costumes—all are conceived 
and executed with an art that registers 
itself on the screen with the shimmer- 
ing beauty of Vuillard and Seurat. 
Director Minnelli, who has already 
proved that he knows how to make 
beautiful movies in France (An Ameri- 
can in Paris, Lust for Life) achieves a 
strikingly believable and intimate frame 
for Beaton’s art. He gets the effect by 
keeping his cameras close to the actors, 
biting off stage-size pieces of view, 


making intricate backgrounds throb 
with life. The overall effect is a movie 
which differs as substantially from 
South Pacific and other epic color 
botches as a fine painting from a comic 
book. 

But with this litany of visual artistry 
duly praised and noted, Gigi’s distine- 
tion comes to a dead end. The slight 
and essentially amoral story on which 
it is based, once separated from off-beat 
novelist Colette’s avidly sensual prose, 
becomes just a naughty farce in which 
any attempt at honest sentiment is 
doomed to come out looking like a 
burlesque. Thus when young Gigi tries 
to express the torment of indecision in 
her heart she sings “Say a Prayer for 
Me Tonight” to the family cat in a 
situation which leaves it unclear as to 
whether she wants tabby to help her 
become a good little mistress or simply 
to make a stunning impression in her 
first formal gown; nor can one be too 
moved by the hero’s impassioned song 
of awakening love when in point of 
plot he is actually realizing that the 
plain little girl of a week ago has sud- 
denly become a woman whom he would 
like very much to seduce. 

In this mawkish setting even a bril- 
liant musical score would have to fight 
hard to stay alive—Gigi’s is hardly mem- 
orable. Gigi’s viewers may be haunted 
by an occasional whisp of similarity 
with the songs and situations of My 
Fair Lady: Gigi’s title song is sung “on 
the street where she lives”; the im 
promptu parlor dancing accompanying 
“The Night They Invented Cham- 
pagne” suggests the linguistically in- 
spired and show-stopping cavorting of 
“The Rain in Spain”; Gigi’s triumphant 
entrance into Maxim’s recalls Miss 
Doolittle’s presentation at Court. It is 
to be hoped that so talented a team as 
Lerner and Loewe will decide now that 
twice around the track with the ugly 
duckling routine is enough, and not go 
beating the literary bushes for still an- 
other Pygmalion—they might come up 
with a Hemingway extravaganza! 


Bo Gigi and Windjammer are play- 
ing Chicago under the limited 
showing, reserved seat arrangement— 
Gigi on a promising basis, Windjammer 
(Continued on page 68) 
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THE WORLD 


D” “ou KNow that the United States 
Army is in the entertainment busi- 
ness, and in a big way? 

If you were watching Ed Sullivan’s 
show on July 20, you saw the results of 
the Army’s annual competition to find 
the best talents out of its various com- 
mands from all over the world. On that 
night, the winners of the 1958 All- 
Army Entertainment Contest sang, 
played and danced before their largest 
audience since they began seven months 
earlier to work their way to the top of 
this, the country’s biggest annual tal- 
ent search. 

The army began its entertainment 
contests in 1954. In June this year I 
was one of nine judges who spent two 
long evenings at Fort Belvoir, Virginia, 
south of Washington, watching and lis- 
tening to the assorted sights and sounds 
that go under the name of entertain- 
ment. We were making decisions in 
the finals of a competition that had 
worked its way through the six army 
commands in this country, plus the 
armies in Korea, Europe and Alaska. 

From each command came the best en- 
tries in such fields as vocal soloists, vocal 
groups, instrumental soloists, instrumen- 
tal groups, individual specialty and two 
specialty groups, one musical, one non- 
musical. There were three judges for 
each category and at times the decisions 
were close and tough to make. 

Some of these youngsters came up 
with a style and personality that looked 
professional enough to have been in 
front of the public for years. Some of 
them actually are professionals, because 
the army has always had within its 
ranks some of the biggest names in the 
entertainment world. Their draft num- 
bers come up the same as yours and 
mine. As a matter of fact, a rumor 
floated around Washington and Fort 
Belvoir for several days before the finals 
that the army’s most famous singing pri- 
vate, one Elvis Presley, would be on 
hand in the “vocal soloist” category one 
evening. It took quite a bit of denying 
to convince people that Presley was not 
among those entered in this year’s con- 
test, and that he was in fact, at that 
very moment, on a training assignment 
that would not permit him to appear 
under any circumstances. Otherwise, 
however, Presley, or any other profes- 
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OF MUSIC 


By PAUL HUME 


sional, is free to enter the contest—if he 
wants to take the chance. 

The chance, of course, is that in a 
contest as big as this one, someone else 
might come along who would look bet- 
ter to the judges, which might be em- 
barrassing to an established star. After 
all, these contests are breeding grounds 
for future stars. Perhaps the most fa- 
mous winner was Peter Palmer, who 
got out of the army just in time to take 
the title role in the Broadway musical 
version of Lil Abner. 

Watching and listening for two 
nights, I had time for a lot of thinking 
about the musical talents and tastes and 
styles of our country. Of the talent, 
there is no question, whether it is in 
the popular field, which is almost the 
sole area involved in these contests, or 
in the classical fields, where our young 
American musicians are operating at a 
level not surpassed by the young artists 
of any country. 

Among my random thoughts on those 
two nights, several kept recurring: for 
how many, or happily, how few years, 
has the pelvis-shattering gesture been 
the almost universal characteristic hall- 
mark of most country music singers and 
players? This came in with Presley but 
seems to be a staple in the business to- 
day. It often reaches lengths that are 
disgusting, unbelievable and totally un- 
related to music or entertainment. But 
it wins a violent, noisy, insistent ap- 
plause from audiences. 

What is the origin and significance 
of the gold and silver lame jackets, 
brought into prominence by Liberace 
and featured in fantastic degrees by 
Presley and his contemporaries? They, 
too, seem to go with the girdle-snapping 
gestures, all of it adding up to a strange 
aura surrounding our popular music 
today. 

But the question that occurred to me 
most often was this: why do people 
blame rock ’n’ roll for everything they 
don’t like about young people today? 
I’ve been playing popular music a lot 
longer than some people who read my 
columns on Beethoven and Palestrina 
might think. I can remember a hot lit- 
tle number called “Business in F,” 
which I used to pound out in the Bo- 


hemian National Hall in Brookfield, 
Illinois, on a Saturday night and | have 
done time playing my own show in the 
cocktail lounge of Washington’s plush 
Mayflower Hotel. Most musicians have 
spent some time earning their living by 
playing whatever came along. 

But in the two nights that I judged 
the Army’s Entertainment Contest I 
saw and heard everything that is cur- 
rently on top of the popular music 
world. And there is nothing about it 
that was not right there one way or 
another when I was a kid and the 
Charleston and the Black Bottom were 
new, and jazz was labeled “sinful” in 
certain over-dignified halls. 

I talked with lots of the army’s top 
contestants in those two days of com- 
petition for the big awards. And the 
competition was terrific. After all, no 
entertainer in this country today rates 
any appearance higher than a shot on 
the Ed Sullivan show. (For the men in 
my Georgetown Glee Club who sang 
on that show on Easter Sunday, 1956, 
when they were in front of the cameras 
for fifteen minutes, nothing will ever 
quite match the thrill.) These dancers 
and accordionists, these singers and hot 
string bass pluckers, these magicians 
and tumblers are not only thinking 
about right now. They will be out of 
the army in another six months or so. 

And private talent scouts and public 
relations men are always watching not 
only the Sullivan show, but the Army’s 
contests from year to year, for signs of 
that special something that means that 
this man or that combination has what 
it takes to make the big grade. 

Beyond all this, the winners of the 
army’s contest go on a round-the-world 
tour in an army-produced “Showmobile” 
to entertain 200,000 soldiers scattered 
clear around the globe. Having come 
from bases in France or Korea, from 
Alaska or San Francisco’s Presidio, the 
winners go into rehearsal to put to- 
gether one of the smoothest shows to be 
seen anywhere in the world today. 

You may see these army wirtners for 
a fast minute on a televsion show: But 
they will give your sons and brothers 
some great entertainment thousands of 
miles from home, as the Army mixes its 
business with pleasure. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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ART AND ARTISTS 


By ADELAIDE GARVIN 


Fes AT THE age of eighty the Amer- 
ican John Sloan (1871-1951) could 
have been called the angriest of young 
men. While much of his youthful ire 
had been directed against the social in- 
justices of the period and against the 
inequalities of the Academy-controlled 
art world, his later protests took the 
form of decrying the direction of mod- 
ern art. This, he thought, was going 
“from the abstract to the abstruse to the 
absurd” due to certain modern artists’ 
contempt for created things. In his book 
Gist of Art, he comments that “the art- 
ist has a creative attitude toward other 
works of art. His life is enriched by the 
good things he finds in the world, na- 
ture or art .. . Art is the result of the 
creative consciousness of the order of 
existence.” These remarks expressed his 
own feeling of wonder at God’s bent 
world. While never denying the valid- 
ity of abstract-expressionism as such, 
Sloan shunned its use, not realizing 
perhaps that it was to become as unique- 
ly American in our time as the content 
of his own painting became at the turn 
of this century. 

With Glackens, Shinn, Luks, Henri, 
Lawson, Prendergast and Davies (with 
Sloan, known as The Eight) he depart- 
ed from the conventional, sentimental 
art of the late nineteenth century, to 


Inverse Projection, by G. L. K. Morris (Down 
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painting the people, places and things 
which made up his world. For a while 
this world was the city of Philadelphia, 
where he made his living as a news- 
paper illustrator, but after 1903, it was 
to become the streets of New York and 
the deserts and towns of New Mexico. 
His dark palette of the early 1900's gave 
way to a brilliantly colored impression- 
ist period and later to variations of a 
plastic, linear style. 

We had the opportunity recently Cat 
the Kraushaar Galleries, New York) in 
the company of his widow, Helen 
Sloan, to view a cross-section of each of 
Sloan’s periods. In our opinion, his early 
middle period with its compassionate 
human content, executed in a free style, 
with moderately bright colors, is the 
period of his greatest universality. We 
are thinking particularly of his “Three 
A.M.”, an oil done in 1909 of two 
young women in the kitchen of their 
flat, one obviously just returned from 
work, seated at a table sipping coffee, 
the other standing at the stove prepar- 
ing food for her friend. Light strikes 
the flesh tones and white nightgown of 
this figure, while a red-feathered hat 
on a chair near the seated girl and a 
blue-green background provide the per- 
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Chopin, by Raoul Dufy (American Federation of Arts, New York) 


fect counterpoints. A little later, in 
1922, Sloan painted his now famous 
“The City from Greenwich Village,” a 
composition in rose, brown and yellow 
containing all the elements of this be- 
loved and fascinating section of New 
York City: the dormer windowed 
houses, the lofts, streets and now van- 
ished Sixth Avenue El, with the light- 
ed sky-line in the distance. 

For a while Sloan gave much of his 
time to painting nudes, (a subject mat- 
ter now strangely absent from the more 
cerebral compositions of the abstract- 
expressionists). Contrary to the opinion 
of some, including Sloan himself, we 
consider several of his nudes somewhat 
sensuous. For Sloan, these were experi- 
ments in composition and technique, as 
he explains, “Works of art are made of 
wood and bronze and oil paint, not 
flesh and blood . . . The most apprecia- 
tive remark I have ever heard was, ‘She 
looks like metal.’” CQuoted from cata- 
logue by Lloyd Goodrich for Sloan 
memorial show, Whitney Museum, 
1952. ) 

To continue to refer to Sloan and 
The Eight as the Ashcan School, as is 
frequently done, is to fix them in an 
era which they all outgrew. It was 
Robert Henri who influenced their use 
of the early subject matter of rooftops, 
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backyard wash blowing in the breeze 
and other minutiae of struggling city 
life. At the Independent Show of 1908, 
organized by Sloan and his friends who 
had been consistently refused hanging 
space in the conservative exhibitions of 
the National Academy, critics of art 
were shocked to find a whole new con- 
cept of contemporary life. It was then 
that the term ash-can was applied, but 
Sloan continued to influence the “open 
door” hanging policy of the Society of 
Independent Artists until 1947 when 
strained finances forced the disbanding 
of the group. 

Today the legend of John Sloan is 
still devotedly promoted by his charm- 
ing and articulate wife, Helen, whose 
own career includes teaching art at 
Loyola Prep School and lecturing at the 
College of Notre Dame in Maryland. 
She is responsible also for the compila- 
tion and co-ordination of the material of 
Gist of Art in which Sloan expounds 
much of his personal philosophy on art, 
life and politics and reveals so much of 
his painting techniques that it is a verit- 
able textbook for the art student. 


7 THE place of the modified real- 


ism of Sloan and his friends, is an- 
other type of genre painting being done 
today, representing a realized inner vis- 
ion of external subject matter. An ex- 
ample of this was the commission not 
long ago to ten first-rate artists to paint 
any aspect, whether physical or func- 
tional, of the blue brick, glass and 
aluminum industrial building being 
erected at 100 Church Street, New 
York. These paintings were assembled 
in an exhibition entitled “Portrait of a 
Building” at the Downtown Gallery, 
New York, and will travel to museums 
and universities throughout the coun- 
try before they are permanently hung 
in the building which inspired their 
execution. 

Edward Millman chose to paint in 
orange, blues, yellow, turquoise, cerise 
and pale blue-greens the sparkling crys- 
tals of cortisone and deltra used by a 
drug manufacturing tenant; Jimmy 
Ernst, the phenomena of communica- 
tion sound waves in a gray, blue, red 
and white Pollack-like composition of 


Top: 3 A.M., by John Sloan 
(Philadelphia Museum of Art) 


Bottom: Sloan’s The City from 
Greenwich Village (Kraushaar Galleries) 
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interweaving lines; George L. K. Morris, 
(a student of Sloan’s), a labyrinth of 
counterposed fragments of construction 
materials in blues, grays, orange and 
black, entitled “Inverse Projection.” Our 
own favorite is Julian Levi's Dufy-esque 
panorama in blues, reds, greens and 
blacks of the piers, tugs, ferries and 
lofts of New York’s lower West-side 
waterfront, seen from the building. 
On a safari of our own recently 
through the magnificent verticle mu- 
seum that is New York’s Rockefeller 
Center, we discovered in the Time and 
Life lounge an exhibition of paintings 
by twenty first-rate American and Eur- 
opean artists who have died in the last 
four years. The names Derain, Dufy, 
Feininger, Laurencin, Leger, Matisse, 
Pollack and Tchelitchew will indicate 
the scope and significance of this show, 
selected by Stuart Preston of the New 
York Times and assembled by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts. Representing as 
it does the gamut of style and interpre- 
tation of twentieth century art from 
cubism to abstract expressionism, it is 
too extensive for detailed description 
here. We remember in particular an 
oil by Raoul Dufy (1877-1956) en- 
titled “Chopin,” in Dufy’s inevitable 
blues and linear blacks, capturing that 
expressive moment in a concert when 
the Goddess of Song literally floats over 
the assembled musicians. After this 
memorial show leaves Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, it will go to the Quincy Art Club, 
Quincy, Illinois from October 1-22 and 
to the Springfield Art Museum, Spring- 
field, Missouri from November 3-30. 
While constantiy changing shows are 
hung in the Time and Life lounge for 
the pleasure of the art-seeker, the perm- 
anent collection of sculpture, murals 
and mosaics on view throughout the 
Center comprise one of the most excit- 
ing anywhere in the country outside of 
a museum. We hardly have to mention 
Paul Manship’s_ well-known bronze 
sculpture of rock-bound Prometheus, 
situated at the Plaza end of the flower 
decked Promenade and recently en- 
hanced by a color-lighted backdrop of 
water falls, jets and pools. We found 
especially appealing Lee Lawrie’s stone 
and gold-leaf sculpture of St. Francis 
of Assisi tenderly regarding his birds, 
(facade, International Building). 
Among the hundred or more other 
works of art by notable American and 
European artists are the vast and mag- 
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nificent murals by Jose Maria Sert de- 


picting the contests, progress and fra- 


ternity of man, CR. C. A. Building), a 
powerful stainless steel sculpture by 
Isamu Noguchi, depicting A.P.’s world 
wide network of communications, (on 
the facade of the Associated Press 
Building) and the latest addition, a 
constructivist bas-relief in aluminum, 
plastic and phosphor-bronze by the Rus- 
sian-born American, Naum Gabo, (U.S. 
Rubber Building). Mr. Gabo has de- 
scribed his work as “the image of good, 
not of evil; the image of order, not of 
chaos; the image of life, not of death.” 

Following is the promised itinerary 
of the “God and Man in Art” exhibi- 
tion described in some detail in our 
March column: August 15-September 
15, Cincinnati Art Museum; October 1- 
22, Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha, 
Nebraska; November 6-26, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
December 10-30, University of Roches- 
ter, New York; February 1-21, 1959, 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, New 
York; March 1-29, Washington County 


Museum, Hagerstown, Maryland. 





Stop Pushing! 
(Continued from page 45) 


They were hailed as the greatest and 
sold and sold. Yesterday, I started to re- 
read The Canary Murder Case. What a 
pretentious bore. The older I get, the 
more admiration I have for Agatha 
Christie. You can’t beat her. 

(This column is being written with 
difficulty. For some weird reason the 
Shriners have decided to favor Chicago 
with their childish high-jinks this week 
and one of the favorite gathering spots 
for the buffoons is outside my office 
window. From time to time I erupt and 
yell, “Shriners, go home,” but, I must 
admit, without much effect. Right now 
I favor legislation abolishing all these 
little boy’s clubs with their fancy uni- 
forms and their screwball proclivities. 
And that goes for the American Legion 


and about twenty-six other similar 
groups. ) 
Now that Jacques Maritain has 


proved in Reflections on America that 
he can write simply, warmly and 
charmingly, I wish he would give us a 
primer on St. Thomas. Our office philos- 
opher has even suggested a title: There’s 
No Ism Like Thomism. 


A reminder for all you lazy ones, the 
deadline for the infamous “Stop Push- 
ing Novel Contest” is 2:34 A.M., Sep 
tember 1, 1958. You have a good chance 
of winning, so get going. 

Thoughts while listening to a lecture 
at the Catholic Library Convention in 
Buffalo, New York: more and more 
speakers are communicating less and 
less with their audiences. 

If you read the verbal duel between 
Joe Breig and Dr. John Kane in Ave 
Maria you, too, must have felt sorry 
for Dr. Kane. He was so obviously out- 
classed that it was embarrassing. Mr. 
Breig is no man to take on lightly. 

What would that super-intellectual 
magazine Renascence do without Gra- 
ham Greene? Someday I intend to find 
out if that article on The Heart of the 
Matter which seems to be a feature of 
every issue is the same article or maybe 
it just sounds the same. I did like 
Robert O. Bowen’s review in the last 
issue: “The Threshing Floor is the trash 
of Catholic literature, crammed with 
Gothic morbidities and ladies’ club 
sentimentalities . . . Since the book can- 
not be unpublished, the best that can 
now happen to it is that it remain un- 
read.” Amen. 

My favorite Catholic Press headline 
of the month, from Our Sunday Visitor: 
“Entirely written by Catholics, it (the 
Bible) is child, not mother of the 
Church.” 

Here is a job for the Anti-Defama- 
tion League (Arab Division). In the 
July 1958 issue of Commentary (an ex- 
cellent magazine published by the 
American Jewish Committee) there is 
an article on working in a bargain store, 
“A Good Piece of Goods” by Midge 
Dector. Writing about her mother’s love 
of bargain-hunting, she points out that 
small-town stores leave unsatisfied “her 
basically Arab instincts.” 

I always enjoy watching someone 
blow his top, as long as I am not the 
victim. Thomas E. McDonough in a 
letter to Time evidently had been 
pushed too far. He wrote: “Teachers 
are forced to associate with and educate 
every book-forgetting, homework-lack- 
ing, work-hating, pleasure - seeking; 
mealy-mouthed, amoral offspring of TV- 
watching, cocktail-mixing, car-buying, 
money-hungry, culture-barren, immoral, 
crude, boorish parents.” Guess, Mr. 
McDonough had better quit teaching. 

The best—if that word is appropriate 
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—horror story I have read in thirty-two 
years is “The Body in the Basement,” 
by Father Ernest F. Miller, C.SS.R., 
in the May Liguorian (a most interest- 
ing magazine and well-deserving of its 
popula: ity). This story makes Dracula 
and Frankenstein look like sissy stuff. 
What « story! In another month I hope 
to be able to go to sleep without the 
light shining brightly. 

I hope you have noticed the new 
religious tone to the vitamin ads—the 
same “Vitasafe High-Potency Capsules” 
I wrote about a few issues ago. The full- 
page ad in the July issue of Sign piously 
reads this way: “‘Love not sleep, lest 
thou come to poverty’ (Proverbs 20:13). 
Certainly, one of the very wisest things 
in the Bible is God’s caution against 
sleeping when it’s ‘time to be up’ and 
there are ‘things to be done.’ Yet many 
of us find ourselves so tired and sleepy 
at the wrong times that we just can’t 
get our work done properly. We are so 
irritable from fatigue that we can’t en- 
joy life to the full as God wants us to 
do...” That is just about as close as 
you can get in an ad to implying divine 
endorsement for a product. Never un- 
derestimate Madison Avenue, especially 
the religious advertising division. 





The World of Music 
(Continued from page 53) 


Perhaps the most interesting question 
that arose as we watched the army put- 
ting on the show, giving these final con- 
testants. a smooth, professional back- 
ground for their big appearances in the 
competition, was, “How did it happen 
that vaudeville died out, if there are 
acts like this and audiences that love 
them the way this audience does?” 

The answers are, unfortunately, all 
too easy: the army can draw from one 
of the largest talent pools in the world, 
and can stage its shows without any of 
the worries of rehearsal time, union 
scale, transportation and _ production 
costs, and all the rest of the things that, 
along with the major crushers, radio 
and television, put the old vaudeville 
we used to know, out of business. 

But as you watch television or when 
you go to musicals in the years ahead, 
you will see, from time to time, some of 
the men who got their first big break 
and some invaluable experience, from 


their days in the U.S. Army. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





|= BORDER between two postwar Eu- 
ropean countries is the setting of 
DOG TOBY, by Richard Church (John 
Day, $2.75). Fritz, a boy who has lost 
both parents in the political terror of 
the times, lives a poor life with his fret- 
ful grandmother. His only, and his over- 
whelming, joy is a puppy given him by 
his two friends, Maria and Jan. So vital 
to the boy is Dog Toby that he follows 
the frightened animal into a forbidden 
railroad tunnel, policed by nervous 
guards of both tense nations. Boy and 
dog bring the two patrols together, first 
in danger, then in relief and _jollity. 
The children (for Maria and Jan have 
accompanied Fritz.) and Dog Toby seem 
to have eased an international tension. 
That is the story of Dog Toby, but 
the well-written book has a meaning 
beyond it—not precisely that political 
restraint is an evil, but more accurately 
that the human goodness of an average 
man yearns toward the like quality in 
a fellow, whatever the color of his flag. 
This is a deeper concept than is usually 
handled in children’s books, where tra- 
ditionally there is a villain for the de- 
feating. It is skillfully presented in Dog 
Toby, in its proper place, so that, if the 
perception of the reader is slight, he will 


By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


still have a good dog-and-adventure 
story. (Ages 12-up) 

Mike Fink is a riverman’s legend, as 
Paul Bunyan is a woodsman’s. In 
YOUNG MIKE FINK (Holiday 
House, $2.95), Zachary Ball has turned 
the legend back to fact, and presents 
some boyhood adventures of a real Mike 
Fink. In 1781, when he is eleven, Mike 
buys his first rifle; by the time he is 
eighteen, he is a sure-shot who has hunt- 
ed meat for market, outwitted many an 
Indian and outfought many a river 
champion. Mike fights his way to a job 
on a keelboat, where he has, all his 
young life, yearned to be. He has a 
pack of adventures on his first trip, 
downriver from Pittsburgh to New Or- 
leans. Young Mike Fink is a good out- 
doors story, a lively bit of Americana 
and a neat demonstration of legend in 
the making. (Ages 12-16) 

SONS OF MONTEZUMA, by 
James L. Summers (Westminster, 
$2.95), describes one of America’s most 
unusual military campaigns: General 
Winfield Scott’s capture of Mexico City 
against overwhelming odds. This victory 
is usually overshadowed by furious de- 


bate about the morality of the Mexican 
War itself. In a line here and there, 
Mr. Summers indicates his opinion that 
there was more justification for the war 
against Mexico than is generally con- 
ceded, but he is mainly concerned with 
the drama of the military campaign, 
and this he handles exceedingly well. 
His fictional devices are chosen to do 
the least possible violence to historic 
fact; and possibly only better readers or 
those with a definite interest in mili- 
tary history will enjoy following the 
intricacies of the campaign. In the 
story of a war between a predominantly 
Protestant country and a completely 
Catholic one, the subject of religion 
must arise. Mr. Summers is unpreju- 
diced, concerned only with facts and 
points-of-view where they bear upon his 
tale. (Ages 15-17) 

There are sixteen short biographies 
in FAMOUS NEGRO HEROES OF 
AMERICA, by Langston WHughes 
(Dodd, Mead, $3.00). American _his- 
tory, from the sixteenth-century era of 
discoveries to the twentieth-century age 
of the atom, is covered in the lives of 
these outstanding men and women. 
The great Negro drama, of belittled 
humanity fighting bloodily for justice, 
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Ida B. Wells, Anti-Lynching Crusader 
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Gen. Benjamin O. Davis, U.S. Air Force 


Illustrations by Gerald McCann for “Famous Negro Heroes of America” 
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is at the core of the best of these pieces. 
Here Langston Hughes has moving ma- 
terial, «nd he makes the talented writ- 
ers best use of it, wielding it and stat- 
ing it in such a way that its force and 
its significance make strong impression. 
There is a wise restraint in the writing, 
too, that allows the well-spoken facts 
their full value. But whether Hughes 
is writing thus, at his best, or merely 
detailing the achievements of a sub- 
ject, he is turning out a mightily inter- 
esting book, and one which should 
calmly erase prejudice. (Ages 14-up) 

SONG FOR A LUTE, by Mar- 
guerite Vance (Dutton, $2.95), is a 
biography of Anne Neville, wife of one 
of the most enigmatic monarchs in Brit- 
ish history, Richard III. Younger daugh- 
ter of Richard Neville, Earl of War- 
wick, the beautiful Anne becomes a 
major pawn in the deadly game be- 
tween Lancaster and York for the 
throne of England. After a loveless mar- 
riage to the Lancastrian Prince of 
Wales, the widowed Anne is finally 
able to marry the beloved companion 
of her childhood, her cousin “wee 
Dickon.” Brother and trusted advisor 
of the king, military leader, a man of 
foresight and loyalty, Richard, in this 
love story, bears no resemblance to the 
blackhearted hunchback of Shake- 
speare’s drama or even to the hardened 
child-murderer of popular history. 

The pendulum of opinion is swing 
ing for Richard III, from villain to 
hero, and Song for a Lute rides the 
current swing. Once its premise as to 
Richard’s character is accepted, the 
book is convincing. It has color, mo- 
tion, and an historical significance that 
adds to its drama. Characterizations are 
distinct, and therefore useful in the 
author’s careful unsnarling of some of 
the dynastic tangles of fifteenth-century 
England. (Ages 13-17) 

CAMEO OF ANGELA, by S. M. 
Johnston (Mother Mary _ Frances, 
O.S.U.) (Franciscan Herald Press, 
$3.50), is a biography of the foundress 
of the Ursulines, St. Angela Merici. A 
farmer’s daughter, Angela was born in 
the late fifteenth century; her lifetime 
saw the papacy degraded, Luther’s ini- 
tiating Protestantism, and Henry VIII 
in bitter defiance of Rome. Growing in 
holiness, Angela sought divine guid- 
ance in the mission revealed to her in a 
vision: the founding of a company of 
dedicated virgins. By far the better part 
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For High School Libraries 
The following adult books re- 


viewed in this issue are recom- 
mended for high school libraries: 


Aku-Aku, by Thor Heyerdahl 

Avalanche! by Joseph Wechsberg 

Bernadette, by Marcelle Auclair 

King Mob, by Christopher Hib- 
bert 

My Secret Diary, by Giovanni 
Guareschi 

A New England Girlhood, by 
Nancy Hale 

Padre Pio, by Nesta de Robeck 

The Story of St. Francis de Sales, 
by Katherine Bregy 

Willie Mae, by Elizabeth Kytle 

For more information about these 

books, see reviews. 











of her life was past before political con- 
ditions in Italy were favorable and the 
company could be gathered together. 
Another vision had given the unlet- 
tered Angela the ability to read. The 
primary aim of her company was to 
teach girls and young women the way 
of life of a Christian so that, through 
them as mothers, families might be 
brought back to fervor amidst the de- 
structive heresies of the day. 

Cameo of Angela is a chronology ot 
the saint’s life, and as such is unshaped 
dramatically. It will seem, to the aver- 
age young reader, to drag unbearably 
before Angela gets about her life’s work. 
The historical detail makes the book a 
valuable reference work, but disqual- 
thes it tor widespread popularity. The 
book ends with Angela’s death, leaving 
untold the story of the growth of the 
Ursulines, and the advancement of An- 
gela herself to sainthood. (Ages 12-16) 

KALENA, by Esma Rideout Booth 
(Longmans, $3.00), is a modern story 
about a teen-age native girl of the Bel- 
gian Congo. Promised to the son of a 
neighboring Chief, Kalena enters a 
missionary school to study for a year 
the things that will help her future 
husband enjoy a civilized, city life, for 
it is that life which he prefers to the 
old tribal ways. In her year at the 
school, Kalena experiences rapid growth, 
parallel to that of her country under 
the impact of white civilization. In the 
end, she chooses a middle course be- 
tween old and new. 


Kalena both interests and convinces 
by means of its authenticity. Its author 
has lived in the Belgian Congo for 
nearly thirty years, and effortlessly util- 
izes her wide knowledge in the back- 
ground of her fiction. That fiction is 
stilted and obvious, but the strange real- 
ities of the life it is involved with are 
absorbing; and the reader is instantly 
sympathetic with the author’s inten- 
tions. (Ages 12-16) 

LIKE A RED, RED ROSE by Flor- 
ence Musgrave (Hastings House, 
$3.00), is a young-teen romance; its 
heroine, a thirteen-year-old junior-high 
student. Toni’s story is episodic rather 
than plotted, and tries to underline 
some notes of importance to young 
adolescents—notes on such subjects as 
the adult-child relationship, the place 
of conscience, the necessity of self-real- 
ization. The character is moderately con- 
ceived, and so is the moralizing. Young- 
sters may enjoy Like a Red, Red Rose 
because it is a conscientious reproduc- 
tion of their lives, but for that very 
reason it will make only a slight im- 
pression. Its ordinariness may well bore 
more alert readers. (Ages 12-16) 

OPERATION SPRINGBOARD, by 
John Ball, Jr. (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
$3.00), is a competently done piece of 
science-fiction that promises more than 
it finally delivers. In offering the pos- 
sibility of successful flight away from 
earth, the story has reality and excite- 
ment. But once the space ship begins 
to function as planned, the plot falls 
back into a rut, and it is not helped by 
the colorless characterizations. Ovpera- 
tion Springboard is tepid science-fiction 
that aficionados will skim for its origi- 
nal ideas. (Ages 12-16) 


HE CANADIAN STORY, by May 

McNeer (Ariel, $4.25), effectively 
presents highlights in Canadian history. 
Each selected episode merits one or two 
pages; emphasis is on personalities and 
colorful detail at the expense of com- 
plete narration. The great names. in 
Canadian history and something of the 
great deeds that went into the build- 
ing of the country are here. Black-and- 
white and full-color illustratians by 
Lynd Ward are an important part of 
the book, and greatly enrich this ver- 
sion of a magnificent story. (Ages 10- 
up) 

Set in the Pacific Northwest cen- 
turies ago, NKWALA, by Edith Lam- 
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bert Sharp (Little, Brown, $3.00), is 
the story of a young Indian boy’s search 
for his guardian spirit. The search is 
interrupted by the tribe’s migration to 
fertile lands from their valley home, 
ruined by drought. When the tribe 
finally finds the ideal physical site, it is 
fearful to settle, because signs of sinis- 
ter warfare are to be found on every 
hand. Nkwala plays a brave part in 
bringing peace to the land, and in so 
doing he finds his spirit, and becomes 
a man. 

Edith Lambert Sharp lives in the ter- 
ritory she describes, on the lake to 
which the Spokan Indians of Nkwala 
migrate. With this native interest and 
with research she has re-created a tribal 
world, conveying the primitive culture 
and the human dignity of these In- 
dians, and portraying the boy Nkwala 
as both a boy and an individual of im- 
portance. The style is careful and sonor- 
ous and might be a stumbling-block to 
impatient readers. (Ages 8-12) 

THE CABIN AT MEDICINE 
SPRINGS, by Lulita Crawford Prit- 
chett (Watts, $2.95), is a competent 
fictionization of the actual experiences 
of the author's ancestors as they pio- 
neered eighty years ago in the Colorado 
mountains. The Crawfords are settled 
in a valley rich in medicine springs, the 
traditional healing-place of the Ute In- 
dians (and the future site of the town 
of Steamboat Springs). The lonely set- 
tlers and the Indians are on the best of 
terms until a short-sighted Indian agent, 
trying to make farmers of the roving 
Utes, forces them into rebellion. Two 
threats hang over the Crawfords: that 
the Indians will attack; and that Pa’s 
claim to the land at Medicine Springs 
will not stand. Lulie, the story’s hero- 
ine, is old enough, at twelve, to under- 
stand both dangers, and to do her part 
in seeing the family through a difficult 
year. 

The Cabin at Medicine Springs is the 
Franklin Watts Fiction Award Winner 
for 1958. While not an extraordinary 
book, it is certainly a worthy one, sin- 
cere, well-written and interesting. (Ages 
10-up) 

The family of absent-minded orni- 
thologist Edgar Pye spends the sum- 
mer on Fire Island, in PINKY PYE, 
by Eleanor Estes (Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.00). Papa is doing a bird-study for 
the government, but manages to frac- 
ture his ankle. This considerably cur- 
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Illustration by Anthony D’ Adamo for 
“The Cabin at Medicine Springs” 


tails his bird-watching, and his nine- 
year-old daughter Rachel undertakes to 
help, as a substitute watcher. The cats 
of the family are watching, too, and 
Rachel’s attention is finally caught by 
their intensity. The three—Rachel, the 
cat Gracie, and the kitten Pinky—peer 
into the shallow attic under the eaves, 
and discover . . . At this point of the 
story, every young reader knows what 
they are about to find. But this cer- 
tainly adds to the fun, and actually 
heightens the excitement of this irresisti- 
ble and practical fairytale. 

It is hard to imagine people or ani- 
mals more fascinating than the Pyes, 
and it is impossible to conceive a more 
deft and delightful style of dealing with 
them than Eleanor Estes’. Pinky Pye is 
a descendant of the 1952 Newbery 
medal winner Ginger Pye, and shares 
its distinguished qualities. In original- 
ity, spirit and radiant sympathy with 
childhood, Pinky Pye resembles such 
standard classics of modern juvenile lit- 
erature as Winnie the Pooh and The 
Wind in the Willows. The illustrations 
are by Edward Ardizzone, and are won- 
derful. (Ages 8-12) 

THE SECRET OF GRANDFA- 
THER’S DIARY, by Milton Lomask 
(Ariel Books: Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy, $2.75), pits an eleven-year-old boy 
against a professional jewel thief, the 
prize, a disguised emerald necklace. The 
lad is spending the summer on the farm 


of his widowed grandmother, where a 
series of strange burglaries is taking 
place. The thief always steals toys, from 
grandmother's affectionate _ collection, 
Why the toys? and what of the neck- 
lace? are the main problems. There js 
an interesting side problem involving 
the hostile son of grandmother’s house- 
keeper. Totally, the book is exception- 
ally well-done, presenting a mystery both 
intricate and convincing, worked out by 
nicely-characterized people. (Ages 9-13) 

WHILE MRS. COVERLET WAS 
AWAY, by Mary Nash (Little, Brown, 
$3.00), is the story of what happens 
during the summer when the three 
Persever children are left all alone, their 
mother dead, their father resuscitating 
a tin mine in New Zealand, and their 
loving housekeeper away caring for the 
family of her sick daughter. Other plans 
have been made for the children, but 
independently they decide to stick to- 
gether and to stick it out. Finances 
become a problem, but the youngest 
member of the family, six-year-old Toad, 
is a cat fancier. One of his cats is valu- 
able, and one of his recipes for cat sauce 
is priceless. Between the two, the young- 
sters amass a good sum. 

While Mrs. Coverlet Was Away de- 
velops into a witty and clever story after 
a stereotyped sort of start. The tale 
moves rapidly and amusingly, and the 
Garrett Price illustrations at least dou- 
ble the fun. (Ages 8-12) 

Good leisure-time reading for young 
grammar-schoolers is MYSTERY AT 
SHADOW POND, by Mary C. Jane 
(Lippincott, $2.50). To save a precious 
piece of family land, two youngsters 
search for the something of value which 
their late grandfather promised would 
pay bills and obviate the necessity of 
selling the land. They have no clue as 
to what the valuable article may be, but 
shortly suspect that the personal letters 
of a famous American artist, written to 
their grandfather, are involved. The 
children encounter a spooky miser, a 
nighttime housebreaker and an author- 
at-work, before the mystery at Shadow 
Pond is cleared up. Neatly planned and 
nicely written, this is a book to capture 
interest while it is unobtrusively 
strengthening the habit of reading in 
impressionable youngsters. (Ages 8-11) 

Father William P. Gillooly is the eu- 
thor of a new biography, SAINT 
DOMINIC SAVIO (Vantage Press, 


$2.95). Characterization, a main point 
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in biographical writing, is carefully 
done; «nd Dominic Savio emerges as 
an ind:vidual—an unusual, impressive 
and appealing one. The temptation to 
write emotionally must be a strong one 
to a writer informed of the facts of 
Dominic Savio’s splendid life, and Fa- 
ther Gillooly unfortunately has fre- 
quently been overcome by this tempta- 
tion. ‘here are words badly misused 
and many intrusive passages of roman- 
ticized philosophizing on boyhood. But 
the story of a young saint’s life is here, 
the main character is sharply outlined, 
and there is inspiration for the reading. 
(Younger teens) 


HE NEW MAYFLOWER, by her 

Captain, Alan Villiers (Scribners, 
$2.95), is a brief account of the 1957 
project of a group of dedicated seamen 
to sail a reasonably accurate replica of 
the Pilgrim square-rigger from England 
to America. The book touches on the 
designing and building of the new May- 
flower, and gives some close views of 
life aboard a small, antiquated sailing 
vessel. The purpose of the voyage was 
romantic, and its fulfillment, a little 
confused, historically speaking. But the 
trip was an adventure and an interest- 
ing one, and The New Mayflower con- 
veys its spirit, largely by means of fine 
photographs by Captain Villiers and 
others. (Ages 8-12) 

CARGOES IN THE SKY, written 
and illustrated by Walter Buehr (Put- 
nam, $2.75) is a beginner's guidebook 
on the subject of air freight. Mr. Buehr 
gives a brief history of the business of 
transporting goods by air, and describes 
some adventures with commercial cargo. 
The most interesting and presently sig- 
nificant parts of the book detail the story 
of air freight at war; here, the absorb- 
ing episode describes the Berlin Air 
Lift. A good factual book although com- 
pletely single-minded, Cargoes in the 
Sky has a supplement consisting of 
drawings of planes accompanied by vi- 
tal statistics about each. (Ages 8-12) 

THE SON OF THE GONDOL- 
IER, by Elsa Steinmann (Pantheon, 
$3.00), is a story of modern Venice, 
translated from the German by Rich- 
ard and Clara Winston. At the death 
of his gondolier father, twelve-year-old 
Gabriello has to take over a major share 
of the support of his family. Poverty 
forces them to move from their pleas- 
ant apartment to a barracks-like govern- 
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ment housing project, situated near a 
glass factory. Gabriello has always want- 
ed to be a gondolier, an occupation that 
is hereditary and proud. But now he 
must seek work in the factory. To his, 
and everyone else’s, amazement, Ga- 
briello discovers that he has a rare and 
valuable talent for blowing glass. 

The appeal of this book is consider- 
able, and it is a single appeal—the charm 
of the foreign. Neither the life de- 
scribed nor the style of description is 
in any way familiar, but both can be 
imagined for others. Religion is impor- 
tant to Gabriello’s associates, most im- 
pressively so to an older boy friend, who 
prays for his dead mother, declaring: 
“If my mother is in Heaven, she can 
give my prayer to someone who needs 
it .. .” (Ages 11-14) 

YUSUF, BOY OF CYPRUS, by 
Grace Rasp-Nuri, translated from the 
German by J. Maxwell Brownjohn 
(Criterion Books, $3.50), is a Horatio 
Alger tale. The nine-year-old hero ad- 
vances through the two years of the 
story from a poor orphan to the protege 
of a wealthy British Quaker, who takes 
the boy to England for schooling. Be- 
tween the two states, Yusuf is kid- 
napped by murderers, and the search 
for these criminals is one of the many 
threads running through this hodge- 
podge-y story. Whether the transla- 
tion is responsible or not, the style is 
unbearably naive. Yusuf is not particu- 
larly interesting; if it were not for those 
murderers, there would be nothing to 
pull the reader through the dull pages. 
(Ages 10-13) 





Illustration by Syd Hoff for 
“Danny and the Dinosaur” 


THE BOY WHO CARED, by Dor- 
othy Aldis (Putnam, $2.50), is a book 
with a message. Fourth-grader Tom dis- 
covers that there are throughout the 
world people who are in great need of 
necessities. He learns also that CARE 
is an organization established to help 
these people. The next step in his log- 
ical thinking is that he and his friends 
should contribute to CARE. This is a 
laudable message and makes the book 
worthwhile in a way; but the story is 
badly worked out. Jots and pieces of 
plot never quite come together to make 
a convincing story; and there are any 
number of coincidences in the back- 
ground. (Ages 7-10) 

DANNY AND THE DINOSAUR, 
written and illustrated by Syd Hoff 
(Harper, $2.50), is the second title in 
a new series called the “I Can Read” 
books. It fulfills the aim of the series: 
to give beginners gay and imaginative 
books in place of the standard pedes- 
trian primers. Danny and the Dinosaur 
is a casual description of a wonderful 
day, the day the dinosaur leaves the 
museum for his first play day in a hun- 
dred million years. His amiability and 
usefulness are apparent to all; little is 
made of his anachronistic pecularities. 
The collection of play ideas is clever; 
the illustrations are uncluttered, color- 
ful and funny. In its own way, this is 
equally as good as the delightful Little 
Bear, first in the series. (Ages 48) 

CRICTOR, written and _ illustrated 
by Tomi Ungerer (Harper, $2.50), is 
a picture-book about a pet boa constric- 
tor. Crictor’s mistress is an old French 
school teacher who takes fussy and lov- 
ing care of her snake. This situation 
is fraught with possibilities of clever- 
ness, and the author-illustrator traps 
most of them. The best is Crictor’s way 
of aiding the little scholars. Quick and 
terse and amusing, Crictor will appeal 
to the reader as well as to the read-to. 
(Ages 4-8) 

THE DOG WHO GREW TOO 
MUCH, written and illustrated by Pol- 
ly Cameron (Coward-McCann, $2.25), 
is a straight-faced telling of a tale that 
will seem very funny to some young 
readers and pointless to others, depend- 
ing on experience. A small puppy grows 
to a pony-sized dog, ultimately becomes 
too large to live in small city spaces. 
Text and illustrations are both more 
static than lively, and episodes take the 
place of story. (Ages 8-up) 
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American Literature in Europe 


(Continued from page 10) 


truths without the necessary commen- 
tary, it dishes out full lies. 

There is a profound remark by 
Miguel de Unamuno to the effect that 
while bodies are united by pleasure, 
souls are drawn together by grief. As 
a matter of fact, the word “sympathy” 
means “to suffer together.” And here 
lies precisely the soothing and _ propa- 
gandizing achievement of America’s 
“black” literature which has _ three 
accomplishments to its credit. First of 
all, if it has genuine artistic merits 
Cand a part of it undoubtedly has), it 
will aid in destroying the silly propa- 
ganda picture, “made in U.S.A.,” of 
America as a nation of “healthy young 
barbarians.” Secondly, it shows that 
Americans can be just as unhappy, beset 
by sins, desperate, poor, miserable, torn, 
perplexed, lonely and spiritually dis- 
satisfied as other human beings are. 
This helps to explode the mythological 
concept of Americans as a nation of ice- 
cold, purely technological, rational and 
matter-of-fact monsters, Martians of the 
twenty-fifth century who, oddly enough, 
are living today on this globe. Thirdly, 
it proves to all and sundry that the 
United States — whatever foreigners 
have been made to believe about 
“McCarthyism”’—is a free country with 
an uncontrolled literary life where 
every phase of the national ways and 
manners can be freely criticized. 

I, personally, must confess that my 
affection for America dates back to the 
moment I saw through the fallacies of 
America’s mythological misrepresenta- 
tion. America has greatness, but true 
greatness can never be achieved with- 
out sweat and tears, without very hard 
work and broken hearts. Listen only to 
America’s native tunes—not only to the 
Negro spirituals—and you will perceive 
the expression of suffering souls. 

In World War II Herr Goebbels 
ordered the translation of Steinbeck’s 
Grapes of Wrath hoping, through its 
publication, to give to the United 
States a black eye. This purpose was 
never achieved. America’s black litera- 
ture simply does not mean a black eye 
to America. 


Ws LECTURING in Europe on the 
United States and feeling a 
mounting resistance in the audiences 
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to what they consider a propagandistic 
defense of American culture and civ- 
ilization, I merely have to mention 
American literature in order to win im- 
mediately my argument. By doing so 
the anti-Americans are licked, because 
the greatness of American literature is 
fully acknowledged by all educated 
Continentals. Chesterton was the first 
to point out that a nation which has 
produced Henry James and Henry 
Adams cannot possibly be called a na- 
tion of “healthy, young barbarians’— 
as so many Americans like to think 
about themselves. And on the Contin- 
ent we see that American authors of all 
sorts, all levels, all qualities, indeed are 
being read profusely (either in the 
original language or in translation), are 
commentated upon and analyzed. This 
popularity is not entirely new. The in- 
fluence of Edgar Allan Poe on prac- 
tically all European literatures is an 
established fact. James Fenimore Coop- 
er, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mark Twain 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe are other 
old-established authors on the Contin- 
ent. (Cooper’s non-fiction, unfortun- 
ately, is unknown. ) 

Yet the big vogue for American 
novels came with full force only after 
World War II; it arrived as a con- 
comitant of the American victory in the 
West, the puzzling American defeat in 
the East, the American occupation, the 
growth of the whole military, _resi- 
dential, scholastic and commercial 
American establishment in Europe, the 
mushrooming of Information Centers 
and other cultural enterprizes. People 
wanted to know what makes America 
tick and tried to find the answer in 
“fiction.”* But American novels, be- 
sides, responded in many a country to 


* There is in Protestant and post-Protestant 
cultures a curious moral contempt for “mere 
fictions,” as against biographies, essays, etc. 
Many libraries try to curtail their use. Yet 
“fiction” is a term which cannot be even 
translated properly into Continental languages. 
The root of this attitude is, obviously, puri- 
tanical. The Reverend Richard Baxter in his 
Christian Directory (which also contains a 
chapter “Against the Sinful Excess of Sleep”) 
called novels “idle fumes and intoxicating fan- 
cies” (VIII, 6) and Thomas Jefferson in a 
letter to N. Burnwell (1818) saw as a result 
of the reading of novels (and poetry!) a 
“bloated imagination, sickly judgment and dis- 
gust towards all real business of life.” 


a crying need: they filled an existing 
gap and provided the Continental 
readers with a literature of entertain- 
ment addressed to very wide sectors of 
the population on several educational 
levels. 

For reasons which are too complex to 
be explained here, most of our Contin- 
ental literature tends to be either high- 
brow or lowbrow. There is a certain 
amount of middlebrow writing but it 
has narrow limits and offers little to 
neighboring intellectual brackets. Amer- 
ican writers—as we have explained in 
a preceding article (The Critic, April- 
May)—have developed the skill to ad- 
dress themselves to a multitude of read- 
ers each one of them being able to “take 
out” of or to “interpret into” the pages 
whatever suits him. Most American 
novels can be read and most American 
plays can be seen either as mere enter. 
tainment or as higher message. And 
our European readers react to American 
literature in exactly the same way. Thus 
Thomas Wolfe Cwho is exceedingly 
popular in all European countries and 
who is considered to be very American) 
is being enjoyed by the more intelligent 
part of those who have finished their 
education at the age of fourteen (the 
vast majority of Continentals don’t go 
beyond the eighth grade), but he is 
also being dealt with analytically and 
critically by periodicals on the highest 
level.** The same thing can be said 
of many other American authors, of 
writers as different as Willa Cather, 
James Michener and Ernest Heming- 
way or of playwrights like Robert Sher- 
wood, Maxwell Anderson and Arthur 
Miller. Of course, men like Tennessee 
Williams and Truman Capote (not 
mentioning Henry James) have a some- 
what more limited appeal. (Still, Henry 
James is being published by the better 
dailies in a serialized form.) 

Nevertheless, it can be stated with- 
out the danger of refutation that an 
average German (Austrian, Swiss) 
bookstore might devote as much as one 
sixth or one fifth of its show windows 
to American novels, and in individual 
cases the American share might be as 


** One of his analysts got the shock of his 
life when I told him that Wolfe’s novels were 
“edited” (another untranslatable word!) to 
such an extent that the printed text often rep- 
resented a mere fraction of the manuscript. 
Such interference by the publisher no Con- 
tinental author ‘would tolerate. 
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language editions of non-fiction. In the 
field of creative writing we have had 
English and American novels printed 
in the last eighty years. The house of 
Tauchnitz in Leipzig has been the trail- 
blazer in this field. Today the paper- 
backs of either American or British 
origin are reaching the Continent by the 
thousands and this also helps to in- 
crease our knowledge of American liter- 
ature, American non-fiction, American 
thinking. 

Yet all this, as we have said in an 


earlier article, does not solve the prob- 
lem of the intelligent American who 
wants to know the rest of the world. 
Unless he sits down and studies foreign 
languages, he will resemble more and 
more the person standing in a well lit 
room, being watched all the time by 
somebody else peeping at him through 
a key-hole. To be seen but not to see 
is an unenviable situation for any man. 
It denotes weakness, not strength. 
Among the one-eyed the blind is not 
king but slave. 





Memories of Hilaire Belloc 
(Continued from page 8) 


of honour. “You Englishmen talk about 
Civil Wars, but you have not the least 
idea of a real Civil War. What were 
the casualties in the paltry affair be- 
tween the Cavaliers and the Round- 
heads. Fifty men killed at Abingdon!” 
After the dinner | heard a don rebuking 
Belloc. “My dear Belloc,” he said, “how 
could you possibly say that the total 
casualties in the Civil War were ‘fifty 
men killed at Abing 4on’?” “Did I really 
say that,” exclaimed Belloc, “What fun!” 

Socially Belloc was a man of ex- 
tremes. Nobody could be more courte- 
ous or show a more delicate considera- 
tion for the susceptibilities of friends 
who were not of his Faith, but when he 
misbehaved his social misdemeanours 
were on the grand scale. Of this aspect 
of Hilaire Belloc, Robert Speaight 
mentions one or two examples in his 
biography, and here is one of which I 
was an embarrassed witness. A dis- 
tinguished American priest, of Irish 
ancestry, was being entertained by a 
group of Catholics in London. The 
priest in question was neither an Anglo- 
phobe nor an Anglophile but on this 
occasion he was anxious to reciprocate 
the friendly feeling of his hosts and the 
theme of his speech was therefore all 
that his country and ours had in com- 
mon as, for instance, a tradition of liber- 
ty going back to the Magna Carta. His 
interpretation of our history was very 
different from Belloc’s but the occasion 
called for a tribute to America in gen- 
eral and to our guest of honour in par- 
ticular, but Belloc spoke as if he was 
taking part in a rather cantankerous de- 
bate on the Whig interpretation of 
history, a debate in which our guest and 
Belloc were on opposite sides. “The 
only thing,” he insisted, “that English 
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and American Catholics had in common 
was the Mass.” 

Our guest, who was one of the most 
influential Catholic journalists in Amer- 
ica was justifiably incensed. He would 
in any case have been an advocate of 
isolationism when the war came, as it 
did two years later, but the rankling 
memory of that luncheon could hardly 
have modified any of his inherited 
prejudices against England. 


Dons the Second World War, | 
spent a week-end at King’s Land 
where Belloc was then living with his 
daughter, Eleanor Jebb, and her hus- 
band. He was in his early seventies but 
his mind kept returning to the past, 
particularly to the Fellowship he had 
failed to obtain. Like most anti-semites 
Belloc resented what he deemed the 
injustice of being accused of anti-semite 
sentiments. In his interview which he 
gave to Kingsmill and Pearson he dis- 
claimed, as he did to me, anti-semitism. 
“It was the Dreyfus case,” said Belloc, 
“that opened my eyes to the Jewish ques- 
tion. I’m not an anti-semite. I love ’em 
poor dears. Get on very well with them. 
My best secretary was a Jewess. Poor darl- 
ings—it must be terrible to be born with 
the knowledge that you belong to the ene- 
mies of the human race.” 
Kingsmill. “Why are the Jews the enemies 
of the human race?” 
Hilaire Belloc. “The Crucifixion.” 
Kingsmill. “I see.” 


He insisted to Pearson that the only 
book he did not write for money was 


The Path to Rome. 


Belloc. “I hate writing. I wouldn’t have 
written a word if I could have helped it. 
I only wrote for money. The Path to Rome 
is the only book I ever wrote for love.” 
Pearson. “Didn’t you write The Four Men 
for love?” 


Belloc. “No. Money.” 
Pearson. “The Cruise of the Nona?” 
Belloc. “Money.” 


My visit to King’s Land coincided 
with the Little Blitz of 1944 and the 
peace of Sussex was doubly welcome 
after the noisy pother of the London 
skies. It was, therefore, with a certain 
sense of grievance that I heard a Ger 
man ’plane unloading as it fled from its 
pursuers. A stick of six bombs fell un 
comfortably close with a curiously en- 
livening effect on the old gunner. He 
leaped to his feet and lumbered through 
the door, and seemed disappointed that 
there was no further sign of action in 
the sky for the ’plane had long since 
disappeared. 

At the beginning of the war he had 
been heard categorically to insist that 
the Catholic culture of France would 
be more than a match for the Protestant 
Prussians, and he never wholly recov- 
ered from the collapse of France in 
1940. It was to Valmy and to the great 
Napoleonic campaigns that his mind 
preferred to return. “The French,” he 
said to me, “have a great military tradi- 
tion, whereas the English have none.” 
This rufled my composure. “May be,” | 
said, “it may be an advantage not to 
have a military tradition because when 
we fought the French in Europe, in 
Canada or in India, we, the unmilitary 
British, always won. Admittedly we 
were beaten when the French were led 
by St. Joan, but whether this was be- 
cause the French have a military tra- 
dition or because they enjoyed the un- 
fair advantage of supernatural assistance 
is not clear.” The Irish half of me felt 
slightly ashamed of the emergence of 
this militant John Bull, for I love France 
and believe that France is still the lynch 
pin of Europe and would not seriously 
attempt to belittle her military glories, 
but this was one of the cases where 
Belloc’s exaggerations damaged the 
cause which he defended. More often, 
however, his overstatements had a de- 
layed action effect which was_per- 
suasive. 

The great blasts which he blew on 
his Catholic trumpet had an erosive in- 
fluence on the walls of my Protestant 
Jericho. Though irritated I was stim- 
ulated to read up the subject in order 
to refute him. I was amused rather than 
annoyed by his notorious “Europe is the 
Faith and the Faith is Europe,” but I 
remember vety well the dawning sus- 
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picion that Belloc’s “Europe must re- 
turn to the Faith or perish” might yet 
be vindicated by disasters which still 
seemed comfortably remote. In _ his 
famous controversy with H. G. Wells 
all my sympathies were with Belloc, 
though I was still an agnostic. Even 
then | knew that Wells with his “Exist- 
ence impresses me as a perpetual dawn,” 
had far less claim to be considered a 
prophet than Belloc who replied that 
Wells's “dawn” was nothing more than 
the “shoddy remnant of the Christian 
hope, and when it is gone there will 
return to us, not the simple paganism 
of a sad world, but sheer darkness; and 
strange things in the dark.” On which 
Mr. Speaight justly remarks, “Wells and 
Belloc both lived to see them; and they 
were strange indeed.” 





Letter from Spain 
(Continued from page 28) 


Compostela in Galicia, Spain; it is thus 
called The Road to Santiago. Starkie 
has travelled three of the four routes 
and made the pilgrimage several times 
—though he was once distracted by a 
Rabelais fifth centenary celebration en 
route and did not reach his goal that 
year. 

A corresponding member of the 
Spanish Academy, Starkie has been 
portrayed by the newest member of the 
Academy, the above-quoted C. J. Cela, 
in a story available in English as “Don 
Walter’s Violin.” For the Academician 
in Starkie does not in any way vanquish 
the virile and wonderfully tempered 
Celt, who has tramped the roads of 
Europe, together with his fiddle, some- 
times in the company of gypsies, some- 
times with priests and pilgrims, some- 
times with nameless Voltaireans. ‘The 
stoutly un-modern attitude of the author 
is exemplified by his taking three days 
at the small town of Sangueza to study 
the portal and church of Santa Maria 
la Real. 

A vital, anti-puritanical man, Starkie 
brings his five senses to the service of 
his soul. There are splendid paragraphs 
on hearty eating and scanty, on music 
and drinking songs, on incantations and 
Basque cries, on dreams and witchery, 
on heresies and gypsies, on the Cluniac 
conquest of Spain, on the pseudo-Tur- 
pin, and a succinct history of the Order 
of Santiago: in short, on everything 
wild and worthwhile, on everything 
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eternal. His message is evident on every 
page, but he states it deliberately as 
well: 


In the past, when life was not so complex, 
it was easier to retire from the fierce strug- 
gle and change the active life for the con- 
templative, and many of the greatest think- 
ers retired to the cloisters where there were 
none to disturb their meditations . . . The 
tyranny of State and Society will, however, 
soon deprive us of all the individual’s great- 
est rights. We must live amid the noise 
and shouts of the world and our houses 
must be open for all the world to see. Soon 
we shall not be allowed to possess a secret 
room closed by a hidden key, for then the 
guardians of law and order will cry out 
that it is Blue Beard’s closet. “He is the 
cat that walks alone,” they will say, “and 
we are sure he is a suspicious character.” 
And yet never was there a time when hu- 
manity needed so much its moments of 
silent meditation. The greatest reformer of 
today will be the man who founds a 
League of Silence. 


And one recalls the arresting fresco 
panel over a cloister portal at San Mar- 
co, in Florence, by the great Fra Angel- 
ico, showing merely the forceful visage 
of a monk, his finger crossing his lips. 
In this one convent there is, naturally, 
some of the greatest art of the Renais- 
sance. 





Giants in Those Days 
(Continued from page 12) 


itanism is synonomous with Christian- 
ity. It seemed to them that the Chris- 
tian doctrine of man was the chief cause 
of the opposition they had to face, and 
so instead of being content merely to 
clean away the diseased part they at- 
tacked the whole. In doing so they lost 
sight of man’s true nature, which twen- 
ty centuries of Christian teaching 
should have held plain before them. 
Puritanism is an aberration into 
which Christian morality, whenever it 
strays from the teaching authority of 
the Church, seems all too readily to 
fall. Long before our own time —as 
early, indeed, as the fourth century— 
St. Augustine was attacking it under 
the name of Manicheism, and it has re- 
curred sporadically ever since. It con- 
sists essentially in regarding the ma- 
terial, animal part of man’s being as 
naturally and incurably evil, and in any 
gratification of that nature as sinful. 
Thus pleasure, which man simply can- 
not do without, is an offense against 
God, and anything that might give sen- 
sory pleasure is to be suppressed. 
(Mencken, it may be recalled, defined 
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Puritanism as “the haunting fear that 
someone, somewhere, may be happy.” ) 
In practice such a doctrine is utterly 
impossible, for any sect that tried to live 
it 100 per cent would be wiped out in 
a generation; but the theory, for some 
strange reason, will not be put down. 

Needless to say, it is at complete va- 
riance with the traditional Christian 
teaching on the subject. This teaching 
holds that human nature is intrinsically 
good—even if wounded by original sin— 
and that the legitimate functioning of 
man’s animal nature, far from being 
evil, is ordained and blessed by God 
Himself. To hold otherwise is to say 
that God, Who is good by His very 
essence, is capable of creating something 
essentially evil. Nor has Christianity 
ever exercised any repressive rule over 
art, for it knows that by means of art 
man has the inestimable privilege of 
sharing in God's own creative action, 
and of adding—even if only in a small 
way—to the beauty of the universe. All 
it asks of art is that it be honest, and 
true to itself and life. 

That was their fault, then, and it 
was a grave one. For art deals with hu- 
man nature, and if human nature is 
such and such a thing then an art 
which portrays it otherwise—regardless 
of whatever other virtues it may have— 
is untrue, and bears within itself the 
seeds of its own destruction. Dreiser 
and Lewis and Cabell, Mencken and 
Nathan—impressive as were their own 
achievements—could have been the fore- 
runners of an even greater age in the 
nation’s letters; instead their false view 


of man led inexorably to excesses and 
to the woes which cause today’s critics 
to beat the air. 

There was another weakness they 
had, too—and I say this with all the 
admiration in the world for their 
strengths. They never quite grew up. 
The age in which they attained to 
artistic maturity changed, but they did 
not. The Twenties were succeeded by 
the Great Depression, and then by 
World War II, but the men who sur- 
vived into that era seemed completely 
unaware of the new issues and the new 
problems that confronted us. Their gaze 
was turned backwards. O’Neill’s post- 
humous plays are probably better than 
anything else in the contemporary 
American theater, and yet the setting 
for most of them is still the early years 
of the century when the playwright 
himself was growing up and starting to 
write. Mencken continued to brandish 
at his favorite villains until the end— 
in some cases villains whom he had 
himself killed off years before. Cabell 
went on writing “perfectly of beautiful 
things” and became all form and no 
substance. 

And so it is that now when an obit- 
uary notice about one of them appears 
in the papers, our first reaction is one 
of shock. “Why,” one is tempted to say, 
“I thought he’d been dead for years.” 
Only, in the case of Nathan, the shock 
was even greater. The cold, cynical, 
cerebral gadfly of the American thea- 
ter, we were told, became a Catholic 
some six months before his death and 
spent his last days composing arguments 
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to convince other doubters. One kney, 
of course, that the Spirit bloweth whith 
er it listeth, but certainly that seemed 
the unlikeliest place of all. 

Well, they are gone now, or at leas 
so it seems unless a later obituary re J 
minds us of someone else forgotten, 
Perhaps—one likes to think so—some of 
them will enjoy a revival and a new 
vogue, as Henry James did, and Fitzger. 
ald. Mencken, just before the cruel 
stroke cut him down and left him dead 
among the living, seemed to be enjoy. 
ing a resurgence of his old popularity, 
But whether they do or not, and even 
if their names vanish into the dark 
backward and abysm of time, American 
literature will always owe them an im- 
mense debt. There were giants in the 
earth in those days, and we could use 
some of them again. 














Off the Cuff 
(Continued from page 39) 





biology in Catholic colleges, Dr. Rey- 
niers said that most institutions he had 
visited were adequately equipped for 
teaching fundamentals, research is be- 
ing done on a small scale, but generally 
there is lack of space, time and encour- 
agement to do anything more ambitious. 
He said that Catholic institutions have 
done an excellent job of educating stu- 
dents for medicine as is indicated by 
the numbers of pre-medical students 
accepted by top-flight schools and their 
records in these schools, but that these 
same institutions have not done as well 
in developing teaching and research bi- 
ologists, although accurate information 
to prove this is difficult to obtain. 

Since biology is a particularly sensi- 
tive area of knowledge as far as Cath- 
olics are concerned, Dr. Reyniers point- 
ed out, research should be fostered in 
Catholic institutions, and the way this 
can be done without upsetting depart- 
mental structure is through the estab- 
lishment of research institutes. Dr. Rey- 
niers concluded his talk by outlining 
the essential requirements of a research 
institute and its function as part of a 
university. 





A GENERAL VIEW 

Dr. Karl Stern, author of Pillar of 
Fire and The Third Revolution attract- 
ed the largest crowd of the Symposium. 
More than 400 people from the Chi- 
cago area joined the regular Symposium 
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audience on Saturday evening to hear 
Dr. Sten speak on the general problem 
of inte. ectual life and the Catholic con- 
tributic:. 

Dr. Stern reminded the group that 
“ome of the greatest creative artists 
who ceme to reject, on the conscious 
level, the Christian culture in which 
they had been planted, still carried the 
sap in their marrow—just as all great 
modern. movements of negation borrow 
their dynamics from Christianity,” and 
cited james Joyce, Theodore Dreiser 
and Eugene O'Neill, among others. 
Similarly, he pointed out “the best peo- 
ple don’t always get the biggest pub- 
licity,’ that there exists “an anonymous 
stream of influence of Catholic intel- 
lectua! life in North America.” 

In contrasting the materialism of the 
communist countries and Western ma- 
terialism he showed “that theirs is essen- 
tially ascetic while ours is essentially 
hedonistic” (discipline, obedience, sacri- 
fice versus primacy of pleasure); that 
“dialectic materialism is a well-system- 
atized doctrine,” while “our materialism 
is purely pragmatic and commercial and 
lacks any inherent system of thought” 
(Marxist materialism is actually based 
on a Christian heresy). He also sug- 
gested that “the scientific revolution in 
North America is intimately associated 
with a strong trend toward positivism” 
and that “for the first time in history 
man learns to dominate scientifically not 
only the material universe around him 
but also his fellow-men.” 

Dr. Stern chose as his main theme 
“the Christian University as a centre 
of Wisdom rather than science,’ and 
discussed various aspects of this prob- 
lem in detail. “Science researches,” he 
said, “Wisdom meditates. There is in 
technological conquest a principle of 
inherent restlessness, of insatiability— 
while Wisdom rests in itself. And un- 
less the equilibrium is maintained, so- 
ciety itself is sick. . . .” In looking for a 
solution, he warned, we must remem- 
ber that “wisdom resists organization,” 
that it is “not primarily a question of 
doing but of being and that in our world 
of activism the answer must first come 
from contemplation.” 

Decrying the attitude of “if you can’t 
lick them, join them,” the “me, too” atti- 
tude, the race to have “as great a num- 
ber of scientists and as much television 
time as the next fellow,” he advised 
that “we have to steer carefully in be- 
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tween two danger points: on one hand 
a Manichaean distrust toward techno- 
logical progress as though it were evil 
in itself—on the other hand a policy of 
outstretched hand, a living up to the 
Jones. The positive tasks lie in a philoso- 
phy of Nature which goes beyond and 
is superimposed on the scientific-analy- 
tical one, and in a cross-fertilization 
with the Orient. With this goes a nega- 
tive task—a heightened scrutiny and 
sense of watchfulness towards all those 
aspects of science and technology which 
in themselves, in their very methodol- 
ogy are dehumanizing.” 
* 


The English poet Alfred Noyes died 
recently at the age of seventy-seven on 
the Isle of Wight. Mr. Noyes, blind in 
his last years, was engaged in an active 
life until the very end. A few months 
before his death he had been visiting 
in Czechoslovakia; his last book, The 
Accusing Ghost of Roger Casement, ap- 
peared within the past year (The Critic, 
December, 1957). His highly musical 
poetry found a large audience early in 
his life; he first published a book of 
poetry while an undergraduate at Ox- 
ford and not long after that he was 
recognized as an established author. 
Even in later years, when his poetry 
had gone out of “style,” he retained a 
sort of fame as one of the few men of 
our time who were able to live on the 
money earned by his verse, and some- 
one has claimed that he is the only poet, 
other than Shakespeare, who has had a 
movie made from one of his works 
(“The Highwayman”). 

Mr. Noyes was a convert to the Cath- 
olic Church, and the author of an out- 
standing work of apologetics, The Un- 
known God, aimed primarily at agnos- 
tics. In it he shows that the great ag- 
nostic scientists, philosophers and poets 
of the nineteenth century all come to 
a point in their work where they recog- 
nize something that others recognize as 


God. 


News of authors (all of whom it turns 
out have done books for Sheed & 
Ward): Jacques Maritain has been 
named a Grand Officer of the Legion 
of Honor, France’s top military and civil- 
ian award; Mircea Eliade will speak at 
the Ninth International Congress of the 
History of Religion being held in To- 
kyo during the last two weeks of Au- 
gust; Amintore Fanfani is the new Prime 


Minister of Italy; John Farrow is cur- 
rently making the movie John Paul 
Jones on location in Spain; and Rev. 
Alfred Wilson is no longer Procurator 
of the Passionist Order in Rome but has 
moved to England to work on a new 
book. 
a 

Four books by the French philosopher 
Henri Dumery have been placed on the 
Index. of Forbidden Books by the Su- 
preme Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Office. The books are: Philosophy of 
Religion, Criticism and Religion, The 
Problem of God in Philosophy and Re- 
ligion and Faith Is Not a Cry. 





Letter from Ireland 
(Continued from page 27) 


when a motion was brought up in the 
Senate that the injured party in The 
Rose Tattoo case should be compen- 
sated. But the motion was ruled out. 


Gua Greene's The Potting Shed 
had its first performance in Ire- 
land a few weeks ago, playing to capac- 
ity houses in Dublin for one week. 
There was the usual speech to the audi- 
ence: afterwards by a member of the 
cast, but this sounded more sincere 
than the routine platitudes. Allusion 
was made to Mr. Greene's concern 
about the play’s reception in Dublin, 
indicating that it was a kind of touch- 
stone and that everyone was now re- 
lieved that the work had made the 
grade in the Irish capital. 

As this play has already been per- 
formed in New York, although with a 
different third act, some readers may be 
familiar with it. The plot hinges on a 
bargain made by a priest with God: 
he wants a beloved nephew, a boy of 
fourteen who has hanged himeelf, re- 
stored to life; he offers in return what 
he loves most—his Faith. The boy lives; 
the priest loses his Faith for thirty years. 
When we meet him, he is a drunk, 
wearing a dirty wisp of a Roman col- 
lar, made by twisting and folding a 
handkerchief round the top of his shirt. 

Apart from the concept of a God who 
agrees to such fearful bargains, this is 
the kind of theme bound to interest 
an adult, discriminating Catholic audi- 
ence such as one may find in Dublin, 
but nowhere else in the world. Dublin 
theatre audiences are formed by Cath- 
olic thought whether, in fact, they hap- 
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pen to be practising Catholics or not. 
Citizens of the capital which has given 
the world a lead in drama for the past 
fifty years, their theatre standards are 
exacting. The cast in the Graham 
Greene play was obviously elated, there- 
fore, when the proverbial pin could be 
heard dropping many times over in the 
hushed house, as the audience tried to 
evaluate the theme. 

We have had the poet, Padraic 
Colum, back in Ireland on a_ six 
months’ visit, following on the death 
of his beloved wife. A delightful per- 
sonality with rich poetic gifts, he gave 
pleasure to the many gatherings graced 
by his presence. But the veteran poet 
could still see no adequate livelihood 
offering in his native land. To the many 
appeals to him to stay here, he quoted 
half-humorously the couplet: 

Seven cities fought for Homer dead 


Through which the living Homer begged 
his bread. 





The Showcase 
(Continued from page 52) 


on what would appear to be a sinking 
one. The sparse house at Windjammer 
Cmain floor tickets $3.50) may be a 
sign that the public has finally had: its 
fill of the guided tour, however lavishly 
served up, and is now convinced that 
having seen one or two it has seen 
them all—or at least all it cares to see 
at $3.50 a throw. Or it could be that 
audiences are becoming more sophisti- 
cated, demanding something more than 
spectacle, and are growing bored with 
the prospect of seeing more gnats killed 
with bigger and better shotguns. Still 
another possibility is that Chicago is 
simply being spiteful to Cinemiracle for 
taking over its Civic Opera House, dis- 
placing ballet and other desirable “liv- 
ies” with its stage-blocking permanent 
screen installation. 

Gigi’s success could be just as sympto- 
matic of a trend to make movies more 
special and hard-to-get. It would seem 
to bear out the theory that the jaded 
television viewer with his glut of late 
movies, will pay for and bestir himself 
only if he can be made to feel that 
something very rare indeed is ascreen. 
The best way to do this, of course, is to 
let him see other people standing in 
line to buy tickets two months in ad- 
vance. 
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